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Poetry 


In the Second Edition of this highly successful introduction to a study of poetry, a 
new chapter on T. S. Eliot has been included; a large number of poems by Eliot 
and other modern poets have been added; a number of discussions and analyses of 
specific poems have been incorporated; and, wherever possible, changes have been 
made in the interest of clarity and to bring the text up to date. The book is espe- 
cially notable because’it explains a number of ways of appreciating poetry. It 
provides a wide range of illustrative selections for evaluation; many different 
types; long and short; and good, bad, and indifferent. 


SECOND EDITION 


This book combines a textbook on poetry with an anthology, placing emphasis on 
tradition in form, historical and biographical backgrounds, the analysis of poetic 
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Octavo About 720 pages 
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John T. Purser 
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and amplification of the exercises. Thirteen new stories, 56 new poems, and 7 new 
essays of contemporary interest or humorous content have been included. The 
Drama section introduces Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, Miller’s 4/] My Sons, 
and Maugham’s The Circle. 


As before, the fundamental purposes of literature and an analysis of the basic 
techniques are stressed. An examination of representative examples of different 
literary types reveals the methods employed in literature to communicate fact, 
emotions, and ideas. 
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Harry Levin 
THE OVERREACHER 


A Study of Christopher Marlowe. New critical insight into the hyperbolic 
Marlovian heroes—from the barbaric superman Tamburlaine to Faustus, 
who wishes to be “‘on earth as Joue is in the skie’”—and into the imagina- 
tion of their creator. $4.00 
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ERATURE 


A lucid, brief, and comprehensive survey of the influence of Greek and 
Roman literature and thought on the European literature of the Renaissance. 
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Herschel Baker 
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Studies in the Decay of Christian Humanism in the Earlier Seventeenth Century. 
A thoughtful, penetrating examination of the forces that tended to disrupt 
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beginning of scientific materialism. $6.00 


Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr. 


TENNYSON AND THE REVIEWERS 


A Study of His Literary Reputation and of the Influence of the Critics upon 
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READINGS FOR OPINION 


Edited by Earte Davis, Chairman of the English Department, Kansas State College, 
and C. , Professor of English, Kansas State College 


@ A book of readings for freshman English designed to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion and to encourage students to write their opinions. 


@ Selections are organized into 14 projects; subjects range from college life and enter- 
tainment to political, economic, and philosophical problems. Each section contains 
four or more selections of conflicting viewpoints. 


370 pages 7X93" Published April 1952 
Teacher's Guide available 


AMERICAN ENGLISH: 


A Twentieth Century Grammar 
by L. M. Myers, Arizona State College 


@ This new text is a grammar rather than a handbook. But it is a grammar entirely 
unlike any that has yet appeared. Based on a scientific and objective study of mod- 
ern American English grammar and usage, it gives the student a picture, at once 
comprehensive and comprehensible, of the structure of the language. 


From such scientific grammarians as Jespersen, Poutsma, Curme, and Fries, Profes- 
sor Myers selects and discusses the principles of contemporary linguistics that are 
really useful to the person who wants to write more effectively. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH stresses a functional approach. It shows your students 


how to use language rather than merely how to talk about it. 
237 pages 5%" X 83" 
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Volume 14 


Christopher Fry: 


JANUARY 1953 


ENGLISH 


Number 4 


Poet-Dramatist 


BEN RAY REDMAN! 


Some years ago, when the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore were first win- 
ning fame in the United States, it was 
said facetiously that he had succeeded in 
putting the Vedic hymns on a paying 
basis after the overhead charges had been 
mounting up for centuries. The remark 
might be paraphrased to describe what 
Christopher Fry has done with the poetic 
drama, for, whatever his net profit may 
be in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, there is no doubt that his plays 
have earned him a handsome profit in 
terms of critical approval throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Since Elizabethan days the lot of the 
poetic drama, like that of Gilbert’s po- 
liceman, has not been a happy one. 
There have been a few brilliant successes 
in the medium that have shone upon the 
printed page; there have been even fewer 
successes that have shone upon the stage. 
Fry’s plays not only read well; they play 
well—with one possible exception they 
have been written to be played, their 
words have been written to be spoken. 
Fry, who was born in Bristol, England, 
in 1907, had an immediate forerunner, a 
distinguished one, in T. S. Eliot, whose 


1 Author, critic, editor, and motion-picture ex- 
ecutive. 


Murder in the Cathedral was published as 
long ago as 1935; and there can be little 
doubt that Eliot’s work was an inspira- 
tion to Fry. But there can be little doubt, 
also, that the Eliot of The Cocktail Party 
was reciprocally influenced by the young- 
er dramatist, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the latter knows much 
more about the practical business of the 
theater than does his senior. 

Fry’s brief experience as an actor, and 
his longer experience as director of the 
Tunbridge Wells Repertory Players and 
the Oxford Repertory Players, have giv- 
en him a knowledge of stagecraft, an 
understanding of the relationship of 
dramatist, director, and actors, that 
could have been acquired only in the 
theater itself. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that his printed plays— 
all published by the Oxford University 
Press—are remarkably free of stage di- 
rections, that the dialogue alone usually 
conveys to the reader all requisite in- 
formation regarding stage business and 
the movements of characters. This is a 
rare achievement. 

Nothing would seem to be more obvi- 
ous than the simple fact that in order to 
have a poetic drama we must first have a 
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poet: in the arts, as in the kitchen, the 
ancient rule regarding a ’coon dinner 
prevails. But this simple fact is some- 
times ignored. As a result, we find critics 
taking seriously the work of a famous 
American playwright who appears to be- 
lieve that he is writing poetry whenever, 
and as long as, he is able to tick off on his 
fingers the syllables of his lines with pro- 
sodic regularity. In Christopher Fry, on 
the contrary, we have the true poet who 
must exist before the poetic dramatist 
can exist. It was the poet who dominated 
the dramatist in Fry’s first play of con- 
sequence, The Boy with a Cart, published 
in 1939; and it is the poet who has given 
wings to dramatic themes and actions in 
all the plays that he has written since. 

The Boy with a Cart—which tells how 
Saint Cuthman of Sussex faced his sor- 
rows, dragged his dear mother over hill 
and dale in a little cart, and raised a 
church to the glory of God—revealed a 
poet, a master of lyric lines, irregular 
blank verse, and internal rhymes. It dis- 
played imaginative power and originality 
in the field of imagery (“...and all 
round, the hills/Lay at my feet like col- 
lies’’); but it gave only hints of the bril- 
liant, audacious verbal feats that would 
come crowding thick, one jostling an- 
other, in the later plays—above all, in 
The Lady’s Not for Burning (1949). It 
gave only hints of the unique blend of 
Elizabethan eloquence and Metaphysical 
wit with which Fry would delight, and 
occasionally bafile or irritate, both read- 
ers and theatergoers. It did, however, 
give more than a hint of the seriousness 
that would be obvious in some of Fry’s 
plays and present, although hidden be- 
neath a frivolous surface, in others. 

All serious writing is, in one way or an- 
other, along one line or another, a search 
for and a partial statement of the mean- 
ing of life. In poetry, asa rule, the excite- 
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ment of the quest is greater than it is in 
prose; and the intensity, the concentra- 
tion of the partial statement, is greater. 
When the poetry is dramatic, when it is 
the bone and sinew of poetic drama, the 
excitement and intensity of the search 
and of the partial statement are in- 
creased by still another degree. In all 
Fry’s plays, even the gayest and appar- 
ently most flippant, we find such a 
search and such a statement. 

As he is a dramatist, and as it is a tru- 
ism that there can be no drama without 
conflict, Fry has studied life and ex- 
pressed himself in terms of conflict. In A 
Boy with a Cart the clash is between 
Cuthman and his misfortunes, between 
his determination to build a church and 
the forces that would defeat his deter- 
mination. In A Phoenix Too Frequent 
(1946) the struggle is between life and 
death. In The Firstborn (1946) it is be- 
tween Moses and the pharaoh, Seti the 
Second; between a prophet’s vision 
and intrenched, apparently unassailable, 
power. In Thor, with Angels, the Canter- 
bury play for 1948, it is between pagan- 
ism and Christianity. In The Lady’s Not 
for Burning it is between the common- 
place and the uncommonplace, between 
conformity and nonconformity. In Venus 
Observed (1949) a father is in amorous 
competition with his son and at the same 
time fighting another battle by clinging 
to his youth in the face of the irresistible 
aggression of advancing years. In A 
Sleep of Prisoners (1951) the conflict is 
between appearance and reality, between 
what men believe themselves to be and 
what they really are. 

In these seven plays, and in his search 
for truth, Fry has ranged widely in time 
and space for his settings. Listing them 
in the order in which the plays have just 
been mentioned, they are England, medi- 
eval and modern; ancient Ephesus; 
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Egypt, twelve hundred years before 
Christ; a Jutish farmstead in A.D. 596; 
England in 1400, “more or less exactly”’; 
England today; and a church, in a name- 
less land, where four soldiers are being 
held as prisoners—presumably during 
the second World War. 

Of course, the best that any poet or 
thinker, or ordinary inarticulate man, 
can hope for—unless he is informed 
and sustained by revealed religion—are 
glimpses of truth, flashes of insight, 
moments during which he lives with ex- 
ceptional intensity, during which his life 
briefly seems charged and saturated with 
meaning. As the chorus of the People of 
South England says at the close of A 
Boy with a Cart: 


Between 
Our birth and death we may touch understand- 


ing 
As a moth brushes a window with its wing.” 


And what, according to Fry, do we 
come to know when we touch under- 
standing? His answers are various; they 
are no more all of a piece, no more a 
miracle, than is life itself. 

There are moments of insight of which 
we can say, with the People of South 
England: 


We have felt the joint action of root and sky, of 
man 

And God, when day first risks the hills, and 
when 

The darkness hangs the hatchet in the barn 

And scrapes the heavy boot against the iron: 

In first and last twilight, before wheels have 
turned 

Or after they are still, we have discerned: 

Guessed at divinity working above the wind, 

Working under our feet; or at the end 

Of a furrow, watching the lark dissolve in sun, 

We have almost known, a little have known 

The work that is with our work, as we have seen 


? This and all the other quotations from Christo- 
pher Fry are made by permission of the Oxford 
University Press, Inc., publisher of the books from 
which they are taken. 
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The blackthorn hang where the Milky Way has 
.been: 
And the root touched by some divinity. 


There are moments, and they are fre- 
quent with Fry, when the truth of 
Donne’s statement that no man is an 
island comes home to us with compelling 
force. Repeatedly Fry expresses this be- 
lief, in varying patterns of word and 
thought. Ramases, in The Firstborn, 
blames himself for, and identifies himself 
with, the guilt of Shendi, the renegade 
Jew. Merlin, in Thor, with Angels, de- 
clares: “Death is what conquers the kill- 
er, not the killed.” Perpetua, in Venus 
Observed, says to Edgar: 

No one is separate from another; how difficult 

That is. I move, and the movement goes from 
life 

To life all round me. And yet I have to be 

Myself. And what is my freedom becomes 

Another person’s compulsion. What are we to 
make 

Of this dilemma? 


There are moments when the instant 
itself and the felt beauty of the world are 
all-sufficient. Merlin describes these mo- 
ments: 

Still, still 
Earth winds delicious arms; it isn’t strange 
Our human eyes should close upon her, like a 
flower 
Closing upon a globe of dew, and wish to see 
Nothing but this. 


But there are other moments when we 
would use our eyes to discover truth, and 
find we cannot see. Here is the answer 
that Moses gives to young Ramases, who 
thinks that the Hebrew leader is able to 
see life clearly and see it whole: 


Where in this drouthy 
Overwatered world can you find me clarity? 
What spirit made the hawk? a bird obedient 
To grace, a bright lash on the cheek of the wind 
And drawn and ringed with feathered earth 
and sun, 
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An achievement of eternity’s birdsmith. But 
did he 

Also bleak the glittering charcoal of the eyes 

And sharpen beak and claw on his hone of lust? 

What language is life? Not one I know. 

A quarrel in God’s nature. 


There are other moments when we feel 
with Moses that our spirit 


Paces the condemned cell, the human body, 
Incapable, weaponless, fettered with flesh, 
drinking 
The moisture of the walls. 
When we feel with Private Meadows, 
who answers Private Able’s plaint, “I 
wish I knew where I was’”’: 
I can only give you a rough idea myself. 
In a sort of a universe and a bit of a fix. 


It’s what they call flesh we’re in. 
And a fine old dance it is. 


When we feel that our lives on earth are 
no more than “a sleep of prisoners.” 

And there are still other moments 
when we cry out in revolt as Cymen does, 
in Thor, with Angels, just before casting 
down the altar of his pagan gods: 

By what stroke was the human flesh 
Hacked so separate from the body of life 
Beyond us? You make us to be the eternal alien 
In our own world. 


These are some of the partial state- 
ments with which Christopher Fry re- 
turns from his searching. For another 
answer, for a violent condemnation of 
our life on earth, we must turn to Thom- 
as, hero of The Lady’s Not for Burning— 
but Thomas’ diatribes are not to be tak- 
en precisely at face value. For the “real- 
ist,” the compromiser, we must look to 
Aaron, in The Firstborn. And for the airi- 
ly cynical view of our human, all-too- 
human, existence, we must listen to the 
worldly Duke of Altair, the father in 
Venus Observed, to whom one of his for- 
mer mistresses replies, when he remarks 
that she and other lovely ladies have 
been his ““moments of revelation,” 
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I only wonder 
What we revealed. Certainly not 
What goes on in other hearts than you own. 
That’s as remote to you as a seaside lodging- 
house 
To a passing whale. 


The above quotations should, I think, 
be sufficient to convince readers previ- 
ously unfamiliar with Fry’s writings that 
his entry into the ranks of English play- 
wrights was comparable to the sudden 
rush of a fresh, strong, exhilarating, and 
unpredicatable wind through the rooms 
of a somewhat musty house. When The 
Lady’s Not for Burning was produced by 
the Theatre Guild, on November 8, 1950, 
with John Gielgud and Pamela Brown in 
the leading roles, George Jean Nathan 
saluted the play in characteristic idiom 
by beginning his review: “Christopher 
Fry, the forty-three-year-old English- 
man, has come into a theatre mortally ill 
of prosy speech and writing, injected into 
it a bolus of poetic imagination, and 
made it sit up again, look around, and 
pinch its erstwhile despairing nurse on 
the bottom.” 

Perhaps “bolus,” or large pill, is not 
the happiest word that could be used in 
this context; but in speaking of Fry’s po- 
etic imagination Nathan pointed straight 
to Fry’s greatest talent. Caroline Spur- 
geon, in Shakespeare's Imagery, has said 
that “in the drama, and especially drama 
written red-hot as was the Elizabethan, 
images tumble out of the mouths of the 
characters in the heat of the writer’s feel- 
ing or passion, as they naturally surge up 
into his mind.” This is exactly the way in 
which they tumble out of the mouths of 
Christopher Fry’s characters. Like the 
Elizabethan dramas, his plays have been 
written red-hot. Phrase couples fruitfully 
with phrase, image begets image, and the 
poet says by means of simile and meta- 
phor what he could have said in no other 
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way. “For, as the poet well knows,” 
writes Professor Spurgeon, “it is only by 
means of these hidden analogies that the 
greatest truths, otherwise inexpressible, 
can be given a form or shape capable of 
being grasped by the human mind.” 

The fact that the greatest truths must 
always be commonplace is itself a com- 
monplace; but as Newman has said—un- 
doubtedly in words far better chosen 
than those with which my memory fum- 
bles—no commonplace truth is ever 
commonplace to the person who really 
has experienced it. And verbal imagery 
brings home, with the impact of un- 
familiar ideational juxtapositions, famil- 
iar truth. “All metaphor and simile,” 
says Middleton Murry, “can be de- 
scribed as the analogy by which the hu- 
man mind explores the universe of 
quality and charts the non-measurable 
world.” 

Fry’s first play to attract critical at- 
tention was A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
first performed at the Mercury Theatre, 
London, in 1946. This is a witty dra- 
matic treatment of one of the world’s 
best known short stories—Petronius’ 
tale of the widow of Ephesus, who, hav- 
ing determined to await death in the 
tomb of her dead husband, is persuaded 
by the attractions of a young soldier to 
continue living and loving, and further 
persuaded to give the soldier the body of 
her husband, as a substitute for the body 
of a hanged man that has been cut down 
and taken away by his relatives while the 
soldier was engaged in amorous dalliance 
instead of sticking to his post beside the 
gallows tree. 

Much of the entertainment value of 
this brief play derives from the down-to- 
earth, concupiscent character of a maid- 
servant, Doto, who has accepted the not 
entirely congenial duty of dying with her 
mistress—Doto, who remarks that “‘ife 
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and death/Is cat and dog in this double- 
bed of a world.’’ But there is more to be 
found in A Phoenix Too Frequent than 
wit and cynicism and entertainment. 
There is a tenderness toward human 
weakness, a gentle probing of the twin 
mysteries of life and death and the third 
mystery of love. There is genuine poetry 
and mock-heroic bombast. There are 
passages more showy than any in A Boy 
with a Cart, that foreshadow things to 
come. And there is evidence of Fry’s lik- 
ing for gnomic epigrams: 

What appears 
Is so unlike what is. And what is madness 
To those who only observe, is often wisdom 
To those to whom it happens. 


Here, too, in this particular epigram, 
is an echo of Eliot. Indeed, Fry’s work is 
full of echoes—most of them, we may be 
sure, consciously sounded. There are 
echoes of Shakespeare and Milton and 
Blake. There are a few echoes of Joyce. 
And at least once Fry writes a quintes- 
sentially Shavian line when old Skipps, 
in The Lady’s Not for Burning exclaims: 
“T demand fair play for the criminal 
classes!” 

In New York, as in London, it was A 
Phoenix Too Frequent that first exposed 
Fry’s work to the general public and pro- 
fessional critics, on the night of April 26, 
1950. But the production was a botched 
job. As Mr. Nathan put it in his charita- 
ble way: “None of the three performers, 
all of whom were miscast, seemed to have 
the least understanding of the nature of 
the script or the competence to act it if he 
or she did.” And he added that the ac- 
tress who played the widow “read the 
author’s pentameter in the greasy mono- 
tone of a Commencement Day address 
and in a voice that began in the front of 
her mouth and gradually worked its way 
back and up into her frontal sinuses.” 
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(“Pentameter,”’ by the way, is not an 
accurate noun for Fry’s irregular, some- 
times untidy blank verse.) 

New York, like London, had to wait 
for the Gielgud production of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning to hear and see Christo- 
pher Fry at the top of his bent. This is 
undoubtedly one of his two most enter- 
taining plays and one in which his talents 
disport themselves most freely, most ful- 
ly. Writing of a young man who is ap- 
parently determined to get himself 
hanged because his disgust with this 
world is almost beyond the power of even 
Fry’s extraordinary resources of expres- 
sion, and of a young woman who stands 
in peril of being burned as a witch, the 
dramatist, in nearly the same breath, is 
rhetorical and colloquial, heroic and 
mock-heroic; he revels in incongruities; 
he soars from banality into fantastic lin- 
guistic flights, into showering sparks and 
stars of words, and then brings his read- 
ers and hearers down to earth with the 
thud of a burned-out rocket’s stick. The 
sublime and the ridiculous are placed 
cheek by jowl; balloons of language are 
blown up with ingenuity and then 
pricked quickly with sly malice. Thomas, 
the ex-soldier who insists that he be 
hanged, sums up his view of life in bitter 
words: 


A world unable to die sits on and on 

In spring sunlight, hatching egg after egg, 
Hoping against hope that out of one of them 
Will come the reason for it all; and always 
Out pops the arid chuckle and centuries 

Of cuckoo-spit. 


Jennet Jourdemayne explains why she 
has been accused of being a witch: 


Why do they call me a witch? 

Remember my father was an alchemist. 

I live alone, preferring loneliness 

To the companionable suffocation of an aunt. 
I still amuse myself with simple experiments 
In my father’s laboratory. Also I speak 
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French to my poodle. Then you must know 
I have a peacock which on Sundays 
Dines with me indoors. 


The Lady’s Not for Burning and Venus 
Observed, in which gravity and levity are 
delightfully combined, are Fry’s most 
amusing plays; but The Firstborn, begun 
in 1938 but not finished until 1945, is his 
most successful drama; in it the dramatic 
clash is more intense, more moving than 
in any other of his works, and the quality 
of the poetic discourse is hardly matched 
elsewhere—except, possibly, in Thor, 
with Angels, which as a whole, despite its 
many virtues, does not quite reach the 
heights of The Firstborn. 

Fry’s most recent drama, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, which is laid in a church and 
has been realistically produced in church- 
es in both England and the United 
States, is, in the words of his publishers, 
“considered by many to be Fry’s most 
mature play. The poetic lyricism and 
stage craftsmanship that have marked 
his previous plays are even more ad- 
vanced in this one.” And Fry himself, in 
a foreword addressed to a friend, has said 
that in A Sleep of Prisoners he has tried 
to make “‘a more simple statement” than 
he has ever made before of his beliefs re- 
garding life and death. But the admit- 
tedly “complicated design” in which he 
has couched this statement is one that 
must baffle even the best actors and the 
most intelligent audience. The actors are 
asked to convey ideas that are not con- 
veyable by the art of acting, and the 
audience is asked to understand dream 
sequences that are understandable only 
with the aid of the printed, explanatory 
stage directions that Fry, for once, finds 
necessary. A Sleep of Prisoners is a play 
to read, not to see; and even the reading 
of it calls for unflagging mental alertness. 

What will Fry do next? In the face of 
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the proved range of his talents, and the 
various uses that his imagination has 
served, who would hazard a prediction? 
He has already done enough to win the 
happy applause of his generation of 
readers and theatergoers, for he has made 
them feel that had they missed him they 
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would have missed much—missed a liter- 
ary and dramatic experience that no 
other writer could have given them. As 
to his place and level among the poet- 
dramatists of England, that question, 
like all such questions, is for other gen- 
erations to answer. 


The Quality of Alexander Pope’s Humor 


REBECCA PRICE PARKIN! 


H UMOR plays a part in establishing 
three qualities of Alexander Pope’s po- 
etry in which contemporary poetry is 
sometimes considered deficient: clear- 
ness, balance of viewpoint, and universal 
appeal. 

Moreover, humor, like metaphor, is in 
part a cognitive device—a way of getting 
at knowledge as well as a manner of com- 
municating it. Set against the back- 
ground of the gods’ inextinguishable 
laughter, a subject gains in perspective 
and hence in precision. The presence of 
humor in a poem may, therefore, para- 
doxically make it more, not less, serious. 

Nor did so consistent a moralist as 
Alexander Pope overlook the didactic 
value of humor. By jarring the reader’s 
sense of fitness, humor focuses attention 
on the discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual. It implies a positive scale of 
values and recommends positive stand- 
ards of human conduct. 

As an Augustan poet, Pope was also 
influenced by the fact that humor in- 
volves a public attitude; humor is ur- 
bane. But, far from being high-flown, it 
demands the humble and the concrete. It 
counters the eccentric with the concen- 
tric; and it does this indirectly, some- 
times ambiguously. Most important, hu- 


1 Dallas, Texas. 


mor is a foe to boredom; it entertains. 
Combined with its didactic function, this 
last makes it a prime instrument for 
those who believe with Horace that the 
purpose of poetry is to instruct delight- 
fully. 

Except for Eloisa to Abelard and the 
Messiah, there is not one of Pope’s longer 
poems which does not rely considerably 
upon humor of some kind. Many of his 
poems are conceived entirely within a 
humorous context. 

To see how humor works for Pope and 
to isolate some of its distinctive char- 
acteristics, the Essay on Criticism is par- 
ticularly well adapted for a beginning. 
In this poem the most important single 
function of the humor is to sweeten the 
instruction. The quality of the humor it- 
self is rarely sweet, but it does make the 
precepts more palatable. Humor is not so 
inextricably fused with precept here as 
humor is with fable in the Dunciad. On 
the contrary, humor and precept can 
often be detached: 

Some praise at morning what they blame at 
night; 
But always think the last opinion right. 


A Muse by these is like a mistress used, 
This hour she’s idolised, the next abused. 


The comparison drawn is so sordid that 
the humorous application is considerably 
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submerged. And this submerging is de- 
sirable, because the unsavory comparison 
makes a serious point—the inappropri- 
ateness of treating a divinity, the Muse, 
in a fashion so changeable and outra- 
geous. Approach to the Muse, as Pope en- 
visages her, has decorums more like those 
of a church than like Gin Lane. 

It is typical of Pope’s economy to use 
this comparison to make other points. 
The second couplet, touched as it is with 
the sorry wisdom of the town, helps es- 
tablish the worldly experience of the po- 
em’s speaker and flatters the reader’s 
vanity by the assumption that he, too, is 
versed in the ways of the world. And its 
representation of unconventional sexual 
mores has an undeniable and immediate 
appeal to certain of the reader’s emo- 
tions. But these secondary enriching 
meanings are compelled by the surface 
logic to serve what is syntactically prom- 
inent—the humorous comparison. 

The Janus aspect of Pope’s humor is 
one of its most constant qualities: 


If Maevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 
There are who judge still worse than he can 
write. 


By “Apollo” is signified that aspect of 
divine attention which concerns itself 
with the poet’s craft. And the decorum 
of the poet’s relation with Apollo de- 
mands not defiance but reverent suppli- 
cation. When Apollo refuses countenance 
to a would-be writer, that writer’s only 
sane course is to desist. If he scribbles on 
in spite of the god, he is impious—and as 
absurd as a man trying to row a boat in 
the middle of a desert. 

The grimmer implications of this cou- 
plet are subdued by the comic element 
in the picture of puny man defying real- 
ity. The contemptuous connotation of 
“scribble” and the use of a pagan di- 
vinity’s name to an audience nominally 
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Christian divert attention from the cou- 
plet’s seriousness. Syntax, too, plays a 
part. The Maevius clause is only a pre- 
amble to the main statement—that there 
are critics worse than the worst unin- 
spired poets. And the main clause itself 
is humorous, administering a kind of 
mock consolation to Maevius: Though 
damned, he is not the most damned. 

Pope also uses humor as an aid to 
brevity: 


’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


This couplet—easy, colloquial, and per- 
spicuous as it is—is a triumph of much 
in little. From its planned indirection 
certain positive statements emerge: Re- 
gardless of what individual watches may 
register, there is an objectively arrived at 
correct time. And regardless of how indi- 
vidual minds may differ, there is an ob- 
jective truth. The couplet temporarily 
equates the homely, everyday object 
“watch” with that comparatively noble 
faculty, human reason. The logical cou- 
pling ground is the human failing of pre- 
ferring one’s own, whether judgment or 
watch and whether right or wrong. An 
unreasonable self-love, trivial in the one 
case, serious in the other, will pervert the 
purpose of either. 

Pope’s primary concern, however, is 
not judgments about what’s o’clock but 
judgments about poetry and, by implica- 
tion, all the more important human con- 
cerns. He might have stated the graver 
part of the proposition alone, without 
reference to watches, without humor. 
But, had he done so, the couplet would 
have been less immediately perspicuous 
and would have lost some of the appeal 
resulting from an amusing and easily 
grasped comparison. And some of the 
precision of Pope’s insight into the ab- 
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surdity of priding one’s self on human 
reason would have been sacrificed. 

There is little tenderness in the humor 
of the Essay on Criticism. It is masculine 
and predominantly “low” in its associa- 
tions—qualities required for the function 
it has to perform. 

In the Rape of the Lock the prevailing 
quality of the humor is very different. 
The poem condemns certain feminine 
frailties, most of which are as diminutive 
in the scale of moral values as the Sylphs 
and Gnomes who personify them. They 
are foibles, not crimes; and their perpe- 
trators are not grave critics but belles. 
The humor comes “through some certain 
strainers well refined.” Satire is mixed 
with sympathy: 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their sweeping 
train, 

And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds, Your Grace salutes their 
ear, 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 

Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 


Aside from the element of beauty so 
prominent in this poem, a further condi- 
tioning factor of the humor is the con- 
sciousness that all this beauty is tran- 
sient: 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain yourself shall die: 


When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust... . 


By means of a pun on “die” Pope makes 
a humorous, down-to-earth sexual allu- 
sion in these lines; but it is softened by 
the reference to Belinda’s mortality and 
the short date of all things sweet and 
rare. 

The most important conditioning fac- 
tor of the humor of the Rape of the Lock, 
however, is the ambivalence central to 
the poem—the attempt at the same time 
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to build up and tear down the importance 
of the feminine concerns with which the 
poem deals. In such passages as the de- 
scription of Belinda’s toilet table in 
terms of an altar, the treatment of the 
game of ombre as an epic combat, and 
the ultimate stellification of the lock, the 
prime purpose is magnification. Yet all 
these passages are undercut by the mock- 
heroic mode. Once Belinda is presented 
as a goddess, even in mock-heroic, humor 
can be used to undermine her precarious 
divinity: 
What tender maid but must a victim fall 
To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 
When Florio speaks what virgin could with- 
stand, 
If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 


These verses reveal the goddess’ all too 
human susceptibility. 

Though the prevailing tone of the hu- 
mor is playful, tolerant, and compassion- 
ate, there are exceptions. One of the most 
notable is the description of the Cave of 
Spleen—the “‘hell’’ of the poem, where 
“sinners” are punished. The humor here 
is not qualified by either beauty or com- 
passion. It is grotesque and coarse. But 
the altered tone is functional; the struc- 
ture of the poem demands that the conse- 
quences of prudery be shown realistically. 

In the Essay on Man humor is couched 
frequently in the invective mode. Within 
this mode Pope achieves a kind of humor 
which can only be called sublime. Human 
pride personified, as blind to reality as 
Jenny was to the louse on her bonnet, 
swells into blasphemy: 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use. Pride answers, “ ’Tis for 
mine: 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial Power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower; 


Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.” 
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The puffed-up little mortal who speaks 
these lines achieves a sort of inverse sub- 
limity. His mounting self-magnification 
undermines itself as it goes. Counter- 
pointed against the rising line of sub- 
limity, there is the falling line of satire, 
and the humor is the product of the coun- 
terpointing. 

The religious decorum of this poem 
discourages both grossness and innuendo, 
but does not prevent plain speaking: 


Why has not Man a microscopic eye? 


For this plain reason, Man is not a Fly. 


The fly is a homely object, so homely 
that, in translating from the Greek, Pope 
resorted to periphrasis to avoid naming 
it in an epic context. But if a religious 
poem of the ceremonial kind represented 
by the Essay on Man must be decent, it 
need not, like a heroic poem, avert its 
eyes from the humble. Thus Pope can 
still maintain the distance between 
realms of reference required for humor. 
The metaphysics of his Essay makes it 
possible for him to depend substantially 
for this upon the disparity between dif- 
ferent beings on the Great Scale. This is 
the source of the humor in the couplet 
ending “Man is not a Fly.” And the 
source may be exploited in both direc- 
tions, up and down: 
What would this Man? Now upward will he 
soar, 
And little less than Angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved 


appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 


The Great Scale is also the origin of 
the humor in the analysis of man’s 
middle nature which opens Epistle II. 
The passage ends: 


Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


The tone of the humor here is no longer 


dry and downright; it is impassioned. In 
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verse after verse man has been granted a 
positive quality, only to have it immedi- 
ately snatched away. The picture which 
emerges is of man as a very ecstasy of 
antitheses. This tonal excitement and the 
humor condition each other. Both inter- 
act with the steel control of the rhetoric 
to keep the passage from losing perspec- 
tive and urbanity under the pressure of 
religious urgency. 

The humor is also based on the Great 
Scale in these lines from Epistle I; yet 
the tone again differs. Man is described 
as: 


Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen’ral groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 

And every death its own avenger breeds; 
The Fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turned on Man a fiercer savage Man. 


The tone is not so mobile and ecstatic as 
in the passage cited previously. Yet it is 
so heavily charged with the horrible that 
it, too, skirts the danger of emotional 
overflow. Pope keeps this dreadful hu- 
mor within the bounds of pulpit decorum 
partly by the inexorable balancing in- 
herent in the patterns of divine retribu- 
tion and partly by making his rhetorical 
patterns imitate that balancing. 

The humor in Dialogue I of the Epi- 
logue to the Satires is to a considerable ex- 
tent bound up with the dialogue form. 
The axis of the poem is the tension be- 
tween the apparent meaning as the 
“friend” sees it and the real meaning as 
the poet is managing it. The Friend is a 
dupe throughout, completely blind to 
moral values, completely enslaved by 
appearances, completely a thing of the 
Court. As the poem proceeds, it becomes 
clear that he thinks of satire as a device 
for ridiculing whatever does not happen 
to meet current courtly convenience. 
The poet, on the contrary, respects satire 
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as a moral and religious force. Between 
these polar conceptions the poem moves. 
The dialogue form places the poet-as- 
persona in an advantageous strategic po- 
sition. He can profit from the fact that 
the Friend has apparent dramatic auton- 
omy. But actually the Friend does not 
speak a word not put into his mouth by 
the poet-as-writer. The all but technical 
identity between the poet-as-persona and 
the poet-as-writer makes the latter a very 
comforting ally. It permits the double- 
edged humor in the Friend’s recommen- 
dation that the poet imitate Horace: 


But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice; 

Bubo observes, he lashed no sort of vice: 

Horace would say, Sir Billy served the Crown, 

Blunt could do bus’ness, H-ggins knew the Town; 

In Sappho touch the failings of the sex, 

In rev’rend bishops note some small neglects, 

And own, the Spaniards did a waggish thing, 

Who cropt our ears, and sent them to the King. 

His sly, polite, insinuating style 

Could please at Court, and make Augustus 
smile: 

An artful manager, that crept between 

His friend and shame, and was a kind of screen. 


As the Dialogue progresses, the Friend 
is more and more revealed as a person 
whose corrupt concern for nothing but 
appearances has screened him off from 
the perception of moral truth. The climax 
is reached when Vice is pictured as the 
Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse mak- 
ing her triumphal procession through 
England: 


Hear her black trumpet thro’ the land proclaim, 
That NOT TO BE CORRUPTED IS THE SHAME. 


This is not humor in the comic sense, 
but in the cosmic. The inversion of val- 
ues expressed in the capitalized motto 
toward which the whole strategy of the 
poem tends is so complete in its enormity 
that it suggests the “humor” of the 
Devil’s defying and aping God. 
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The fundamental humorous device in 
the Dunciad is also inversion—a beset- 
ting symbol and a favorite technique 
with Pope. But in the Dunciad it is not a 
single interlocutor who is blind to truth. 
It is all the sons and daughters of Dul- 
ness, a shoal of fools, who threaten to 
“make one mighty Dunciad of the land.” 
Though Dialogue I vividly conveys the 
menace of moral corruption, the menace 
of the Dunciad is more inclusive—fools 
are always more numerous than villains. 

The blindness of the Friend in Dia- 
logue I is presented in realistic terms. But 
the blindness of the Dunces is presented 
ideally, as in the following ‘“‘prayer”’ to 
Dulness: 


O! ever gracious to perplexed mankind, 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind; 
And, lest we err by Wit’s wild dancing light, 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to Wit a coxcomb make pretence, 

Guard the sure barrier between that and Sense; 
Or quite unravel all the reas’ning thread, 

And hang some curious cobweb in its stead! 


The actual dullard does not pray to be 
dull but to be clever—as he sees it. In 
constructing this prayer—and in general 
throughout the poem—Pope sacrifices 
the illusion of realism in actions and 
speech in order to achieve a greater ideal 
truth. The effect of this is to heighten the 
deeds and utterances of the dull to a Bed- 
lam strain of inspiration. 

The whole poem moves within the cur- 
rent of this crackling, farcical, madhouse 
magnetism. Dialogue I gives the illusion 
of actual conversation; itsinverted humor 
is the humor of the actual. But, as real as 
the inversions of the Dunciad may be, the 
atmosphere in which they are presented 
is that of a fairy tale. If the humor of 
Dialogue I moves close to the ground, 
that of the Dunciad, like a magic carpet, 
flies always parallel to, but far above, the 
ground. 
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Yet the consistent farcical exaggera- 
tion or “high-flying” makes the humor 
neither tedious nor unsympathetic. The 
heir-apparent of Duncedom is, for ex- 
ample, thus described: 


Swearing and supperless the Hero sate, 

Blasphemed his Gods, the Dice, and damned 
his Fate; 

Then gnawed his pen, then dashed it on the 
ground, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast pro- 
found! 


The hero is by no means completely 
unsympathetic. While the reader laughs, 
he pities. 

A deeper compassion pervades this po- 
em in connection with the theme of the 
triumph of Dulness as the destruction of 
civilized morals and arts. Every mock- 
elevation of the broad-faced goddess and 
her train is accompanied by the premoni- 
tion that this advances the day of doom 
for civilization: 
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Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 


Though the Dunciad is highly comic, it is 
not lacking in the cosmic humor which 
consists in being, in the etymological 
sense, anticosmic—destructive of fit or- 
der and arrangement. 

Not only in the poems here briefly 
mentioned but in Pope’s poetry as a 
whole the range of humorous tones is 
wide. The quality of his humor is not one 
but multiple, differently conditioned 
from genre to genre and poem to poem. 
The humor adds another depth, another 
dimension, to what is already being pre- 
sented in Pope’s characteristic multi- 
dimensional way. Humor’s particular fa- 
cility—which no other component of po- 
etry possesses so eminently and so read- 
ily—of making the complex statement 
plain and ingratiating is especially serv- 
iceable in a poetry so rich in texture as 
Pope’s. 


Wiglaf 


R. M. LUMIANSKy! 


little attention has been 
paid to Wiglaf, who figures so largely in 
the final section of Beowulf;* in fact, one 
investigator dismissed this young man as 
merely a mechanical device, present be- 
cause “it was necessary for some succes- 


Tulane University. 


? Various scholars have attempted to identify 
Wiglaf with Wiggo in Saxo’s History (ii. 57, 67); 
Klaeber calls this identification doubtful. See his 
Beowulf (3d ed. with two supplements, 1950), p. 
xliv, n. 5. There has also been discussion of Wiglaf’s 
family connections; see W. F. Bryan, ‘“‘The Weg- 
mundings—Swedes or Geats?’’ Modern Philology, 
XXXIV (1936), 113-18; Klaeber, op. cit., p. xliv; 
Edith Wardale, “Beowulf: The Nationality of 
Ecgdeow,”’ Modern Language Review, XXIV (1929), 
322; Kemp Malone, “‘Ecgdeow,”’ Modern Language 
Quarterly, I (1940), 37-44. 


sor to take charge of events following the 
hero’s death.”* This paper will treat in 
some detail the poet’s presentation of 
Wiglaf’s character and the function 
which Wiglaf serves in the poem. My 
especial concern is to account satisfac- 
torily for three aspects of the problem 
which seem to me to have been misunder- 
stood: the dramatic development of 
Wiglaf’s character in relation to Beo- 
wulf, Weohstan, and the cowardly 
thanes; the effect of the so-called digres- 
sion concerning Wiglaf’s family history 
and of Wiglaf’s first speech to the 


’T. B. Haber, A Comparative Study of the 
“Beowulf” and the “Aeneid” (1931), p. 120. 
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WIGLAF 


cowardly thanes; and the alleged lack of 
decorum in Wiglaf’s words of encourage- 
ment to Beowulf. 

When the agec Beowulf sets out wrath- 
fully to meet the dragon, he selects 
eleven companions to accompany him 
(2402).* The group, ted by the unwilling 
thief (2406-9), halts on a hill near the 
dragon’s mound. Here Beowulf delivers 
his parting speech (2425-2537) ; he recalls 
events of earlier days: his youth at 
Hredel’s court, where He®dcyn acci- 
dentally killed Herebeald; the bitter war 
between the Geats and the Swedes, in 
which and Ongenpeow were 
killed; Hygelac’s death in the Frankish 
raid; and Beowulf’s own conquest of 
Deghrefn. Then, speaking of the present 
crisis, his impending fight against the 
dragon, he instructs the eleven compan- 
ions to await on the hill the outcome of 
the fight. So far, we know absolutely 
nothing about these companions except 
their number and their designated func- 
tion as onlookers for the encounter. Beo- 
wulf specifically states that they are not 
to participate in the fight (2529-35). 

But when Beowulf meets the dragon 
at the mouth of the barrow, he is imme- 
diately in difficulties; his sword fails to 
cut through the dragon’s scales (2577- 
78), and he is scorched by the flames 
issuing from the dragon’s mouth. How- 
ever, he bravely stands his ground and 
prepares to meet the dragon’s second 
rush. At this point the poet shifts from 
the fight to the companions, the spec- 
tators on the hill. He says: 


Nealles him on héape handgesteallan, 
xSelinga bearn ymbe gestédon 
hildecystum, ac hy on holt bugon, 
ealdre burgan. Hiora in Anum wéoll 
sefa wid sorgum; sibb’ #fre ne meg 


‘ For line references to and quotations from the 
poem, I follow Klaeber’s edition, cited in n. 1 above. 
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wiht onwendan pam Se wél penced. 
Wiglaf wes haten, Wéoxstdnes sunu [2596- 
2602]. 


The prevalent assumption with regard 
to these lines seems to be that all the 
companions flee except Wiglaf.> But the 
passage makes clear that Wiglaf first 
flees with the others, and afterward feels 
remorse—“‘in one of them the heart 
welled with sorrows’’—because he fled. 
That Wiglaf joined the others in flight is 
made certain by the fact that he upbraids 
them before advancing to help Beowulf 
(2631-62) ; he would hardly deliver these 
words from the hill to the cowardly 
thanes in the wood, presumably some 
distance away. For an untried young 
warrior in the excitement of the moment 
to join the group in flight puts no great 
strain on credulity. Then in lines 2601-2 
the poet gives the explanation for Wig- 
laf’s rapid recollection of his duty. Klae- 
ber interprets this statement to mean 
“kinship will always prevent a change 
(of heart)”; but, as he points out him- 
self, such a reading requires consider- 
able stretching.’ To my mind, the usual 
interpretation, whereby sibb’ is under- 
stood as accusative, fits the context and 
allows for perfectly straightforward trans- 
lation: “nothing can alter (the duties of) 
kinship for the man who thinks rightly.” 
Young Wiglaf, in momentary confusion, 
joins the cowardly thanes in flight; but 
almost immediately he recollects his 
duty, and we are told in lines 2601-2 that 
this recollection stems from innate brav- 
ery through ties of blood. In this con- 
nection, we think first of Wiglaf’s being 
a kinsman of Beowulf (cf. 2676).7 Here 


5 See Klaeber, op. cit., p. xii. 

6 Tbid., p. 469. 

7™That Aélfhere (2604) is Beowulf’s real name 
has been maintained by H. B. Woolf, “The Name 


of Beowulf,” English Studies, LXXII (1937), 7-9, 
following a suggestion by Kemp Malone. 
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again, as in the instance of Unfer3,° we 
see amelioration of character as a result 
of Beowulf’s influence. In Unferd’s case, 
the change “takes place gradually. Open- 
ly hostile at first, Unferd passes through 
a stage of silence until, at last, he ex- 
presses his admiration for a braver man 
than he is by offering Beowulf his 
sword.”® With Wiglaf, related by blood 
to Beowulf, the change is rapid, but the 
dramatic development in the poet’s pres- 
entation of his character is nonetheless 
clearly evident. 

There is, however, another important 
aspect of the poet’s use of sibb’ in line 
2601, for in Wiglaf’s veins flows the blood 
of Weohstan, his father. It is difficult for 
us, who lack the detailed knowledge of 
earlier tribal wars and customs possessed 
by the Beowulf poet’s contemporaries, to 
understand how Weohstan could have 
been honorably received and rewarded 
by Beowulf, after he had served Onela 
the Swede in the wars between Geats and 
Swedes.” But, whatever the explanation, 
the poet has only the highest praise for 
Weohstan as an outstanding warrior. We 
can therefore understand that Wiglaf’s 
noble behavior in immediately regretting 
his flight, in upbraiding the cowardly 
thanes, and in going to Beowulf’s aid re- 
sults not only from his kinship with Beo- 
wulf but perhaps primarily from the in- 
fluence of his valiant father, whose weap- 
ons and armor he carries into the fight. 

Thus lines 2602—25a, a passage which 
has been commented upon as hardly 
felicitously placed in the poem," do serve 
an important function as partial ex- 
planation for the dramatic development 


5H. B. Woolf, “Unferth,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, X (1949), 145-52. 


* Ibid., p. 152. 


10In my opinion, the most convincing explana- 
tion is that offered by Bryan in the article cited in 
n. 2 above. 


" Klaeber, op. cit., p. lviii. 


of Wiglaf’s character, a function which 
they could not fulfil if placed elsewhere. 
Nor, even aside from the historical infor- 
mation they furnish, would we have will- 
ingly had these lines omitted, so that the 
events of the fight could be more rapidly 
forthcoming. The reader, who knows al- 
ready from the poet’s numerous anticipa- 
tory comments (2341 ff., 2420 ff., 2573 ff., 
2586 ff.) what the outcome of the fight 
will be, is in no particular hurry to reach 
Beowulf’s death. Meanwhile, the poet 
must prepare the untried Wiglaf for the 
role he is to play in the fight. To that end 
the poet traces the heroic career of his 
father Weohstan and the history of the 
armor and weapons which Wiglaf will 
use in the fight. The passage is by no 
means an unnecessary digression which 
mars the structure of the poem. Asanum- 
ber of critics have pointed out, the poet’s 
chief aim in Beowulf is not toward econo- 
my of straightforward presentation of 
narrative action.” 

A similar explanation applies to Wig- 
laf’s speech in which he attempts to rally 
the cowardly thanes (2631-60). This 
speech is introduced by the following 
words: 


Wiglaf maSelode, wordrihta fela 
segde gesidum —him wes sefa geOmor—: 


Note the parenthetical clause, “in him 
the heart was sad.”’ The repetition here 
of the idea of remorse and of the word 
sefa takes the reader back to the earlier 
“wéoll/ sefa wid sorgum’’ (2599-2600), 
where, as we saw, Wiglaf felt remorse for 
having fled. Now, as he is about to ad- 
dress the cowardly companions, his dis- 
tress arises from the same cause, and the 


2 See, e.g., J. R. Tolkien, ““Beowulf: The Mon- 
sters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, XXII (1936), 245-95; Adrien Bonjour, 
“The Use of Anticipation in Beowulf,” Review of 
English Studies, XV1 (1940), 290-99; Kemp Malone, 
‘Beowulf,’ English Studies, XXTX (1948), 162-72. 
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personal application of his argument is 
readily apparent in lines 2650a—52: “God 
wat on mec, / pet mé is micle léofre, 
pet minne lichaman / mid minne gold- 
gyfan gléd fedmie.” 

His speech as a whole is pertinently 
aimed at refuting a point which the 
thanes might well have advanced as a 
logical argument for their behavior, in 
view of Beowulf’s parting instruction 
that they not join the fight. But even 
though Beowulf meant to perform “pis 
ellenweorc”’ alone, says Wiglaf, we should 
go to his aid, despite the great danger, 
for a number of reasons: to carry out our 
boasts made earlier in the mead hall; to 
repay the gifts he gave us; to fulfil his 
expectations in selecting us for this ad- 
venture; and to uphold the noble tradi- 
tions of the nation. However, despite the 
logic of his speech, the cowardly thanes 
are unmoved, and Wiglaf advances alone 
to join Beowulf. His speech to the thanes 
shows his possession of the primary vir- 
tues for a Germanic warrior, and its 
effect, like that of the preceding passage 
in praise of Weohstan, is to show that 
Wiglaf is a fit companion for Beowulf in 
the fight. 

Immediately after Wiglaf’s speech to 
the thanes we find the following passage: 
Wad pa purh pone welréc, wigheafolan ber 
fréan on fultum, féa worda cwxd: 

‘Léofa Biowulf, lest eall tela, 

Su on geogudfeore gedra gecwede, 
pet Su ne al#te be Se lifigendum 

dém gedréosan; scealt ni d&dum raf, 


exBeling anhydig, ealle megene 
feorh ealgian; ic de fullestu’ [2661-68]. 


Of these lines, Klaeber says, ‘There is a 
singular lack of propriety in making 
young Wiglaf administer fatherly advice 
to Beowulf. It is the author that 
speaks.”"* Though one might agree that 
Wiglaf’s speech here should be con- 


18 Op. cit., p. 218. 
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sidered inappropriate, coming from an 
untried youth to an elderly hero, I see 
no possibility of accepting the attribu- 
tion of these words to the poet. The sub- 
ject of cww is clearly the same as that 
of wéd and ber—namely, Wiglaf. And 
there are aspects of the situation which 
to some extent relieve Wiglaf of the 
charge of indecorous behavior here. As 
we have seen, Wiglaf has just gone 
through what is probably his first deeply 
felt experience. His rapid recollection of 
his duty, after brief flight, has led him to 
address the thanes on the principles of 
noble conduct. These principles, and in 
fact the whole code which governs the 
behavior of a warrior, are uppermost in 
his mind as in this tensely dramatic 
moment he joins Beowulf. He is also 
mindful of Beowulf’s advanced age and 
of his lack of success so far against the 
dragon. Thus Wiglaf is led by his deep 
feeling to voice words of encouragement 
to Beowulf. Under less crucial circum- 
stances, for an untried youth so to ad- 
dress an experienced hero would be cause 
even for laughter; but in its context this 
speech is not wholly impossible to ac- 
cept. Further, Wiglaf’s saying to Beo- 
wulf “‘ic Se fullestu”’ is not to be taken 
as a pompous or patronizing boast; these 
words simply state a contrast to the cow- 
ardly action of the thanes who remain in 
the wood. Wiglaf means, in effect, 
“Though the others lack valor, I will 
aid you.” 

Wiglaf’s actions in the fight are of 
course in accord with his being the son of 
an outstanding warrior and with his 
noble words to the thanes and to Beo- 
wulf. When his own shield is burned 
away, he takes cover behind Beowulf’s 
shield; when Beowulf is wounded, the 
young warrior, though burned, delivers 
the blow which marks the beginning of 
the dragon’s end. Thus Wiglaf earns his 
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place as successor to Beowulf (2800- 
2801) and can fittingly upbraid and pun- 
ish the cowardly thanes (2860-91). 
Though in the final sections of the poem 
the author makes clear that, with Beo- 
wulf dead, doom awaits the Geats (2910- 
13, 2922-23, 2999-3007), we know from 
Wiglaf’s speeches and actions that, in 
facing this future doom, he at least will 
exemplify the code of noble behavior 
which he has so clearly stated; he 
will continue to believe that “Déad 
bidsélla / eorla gehwylcum ponne ed- 
witlif !”’ (2890-91). 

We have seen, then, that Wiglaf is not 
simply a device whereby the poet secures 
a master of ceremonies for the conclusion 
of the poem. Rather, he is a young man 
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who in his first battle experience de- 
velops the traits which characterize a 
valiant warrior. This dramatic develop- 
ment, after his brief flight, results from 
the influence of both Beowulf and Weoh- 
stan. Thus, the passages which show this 
development—the lines on Weohstan, 
those in which Wiglaf attempts to rally 
the thanes, and those in which he an- 
nounces to Beowulf his presence in the 
fight—do not, because they delay the 
sequence of events, mar the structure of 
the final division of Beowulf. On the con- 
trary, they make possible the emergence 
of an important character, Wiglaf, whom 
the poet employs as spokesman and 
exemplar for the thematic virtues of 
loyalty and courage in the face of danger. 


Onomatopoeta and Other Sounds in Poetry 


CARL R. WOODRING! 


"Tae sound of a word,” assert Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren in Un- 
derstanding Poetry, ‘‘can only be truly 
imitative of a sound.’ That is to say, the 
sound of a word can imitate nothing but 
another sound. It therefore can convey 
to the reader nothing except onomato- 
poeic effects. The latest revision of Un- 
derstanding Poetry still follows the con- 
tention of John Crowe Ransom, set forth 
in 1937, that letters, syllables, words, and 
even elementary phrases have phoneti- 
cally ‘“‘very little more color of their own 
than chameleons.’’* The character dis- 
played by these units of language derives 

1 University of Wisconsin. Author of Victorian 


Samplers: William and Mary Howitt (University of 
Kansas Press, 1952). 


2 1938 ed., p. 243; rev. ed., 1950, p. 135. 


3“The Poet as Woman,” Southern Review, II 
(s ring, 1937), 795. Reprinted in Ransom, The 
World s Body (New York, 1938), pp. 96-97. 


entirely from their logical meanings, 
whether denotative or connotative. What 
might seem to be an aesthetic contribu- 
tion from sound, argued Ransom, is an 
illusion derived from the logical mean- 
ings. 
Almost before announcing that this 
view of sound-qualities and expressive 
sounds seems to me both palpably and 
demonstrably false, I should like to pay 
tribute to the motives that led these dis- 
tinguished and valuable critics to their 
extreme position. Brooks and Warren, 
like Ransom, have insisted in all their 
critical writings that a poem must be 
considered always as an integration of 
relationships. None of the various ele- 
ments making up a poem or other work 
of art, they plead, can be finally divorced 
from the artistic whole. This principle 
would seem unexceptionable. 
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Preliminary investigations are never- 
theless useful. In The Well-wrought Urn 
and elsewhere Brooks has been forced to 
study the connotations and function of 
individual words, preliminary to exegesis 
of whole poems. The function of sound 
patterns in a given poem requires similar 
study. Music would seem to provide self- 
evident proof that the arrangement of 
sounds, apart from “logical meaning,” 
can provide artistic satisfaction. If it be 
granted, then—as surely it will be—that 
an arrangement of sounds alone can pos- 
sess or convey aesthetic value, it will be 
granted that we may suspect sound as 
represented by syllables and phrases to 
be susceptible of selection and ordering 
for artistic purpose. We may so believe 
at least until its lack of susceptibility has 
been proved. I am not trying to argue 
any of the broad but plausible analogies 
between poetry and music but to insist 
merely that we have reason for believing 
sound to be an aesthetic element impor- 
tant enough within a given poem to de- 
serve separate study on the same grounds 
by which words, imagery, “tensions,” 
and ideas receive separate study—prepar- 
atory, that is, to an exegesis of the rela- 
tionships between these and other ele- 
ments. 

The written text of a poem is usually, 
for one thing, a score designed for a cer- 
tain instrument: the human voice. Given 
our current reading habits, the written 
text is in this respect often, to be sure, a 
score for a human mind remembering or 
even imagining a human voice. But vo- 
calization is a physiological act with 
kinesthetic consequences. The first im- 
plications of a spoken sound are physical 
implications resulting from the use of 
speech organs. Lips, tongue, and glottis 
can affect the materials and even the 
values of poetry. In the French word 
lusxueusement the problems of pronuncia- 
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tion interfere, for the Anglo-Saxon pro- 
nouncer, with connotations of languor. 
Knauchenkutsche, if there were such a 
word, would have an unpleasant effect on 
an Anglo-Saxon organism without any 
reference to Knautschen. The English th, 
both voiced and unvoiced, carries in- 
evitably for an ear trained on the Eu- 
ropean Continent a quality of lisping. 
The word onomatopoeia may have little 
charm for the Anglo-Saxon ear (and the 
Greeks meant it to be neutral), but 
cacophony gets off to an appropriately 
discordant start. For various reasons no 
word in English containing the successive 
syllables ca-co suggests anything like 
moonlight. The cultural factors associ- 
ated with the sounds of words thus be- 
come more important for poetry than the 
merely physiological factors. , 

It is the duty of letters, taken singly, 
to be neutral. Letters and phonemes pos- 
sess no inherent qualities as of joy or sor- 
row. We cannot assign emotional con- 
notations to individual letters of the al- 
phabet, nor would it be safe to follow too 
closely George D. Birkhoff’s Aesthetic 
Measure (Harvard University Press, 
1933), wherein certain alphabetical let- 
ters are declared to be invariably “‘more 
musical”’ than others. Cacophony can 
make its aesthetic contribution as well, if 
not as often, as euphony. But then a 
snake need not be in itself an object of 
dread. (The poison a few snakes carry, 
coupled with a mass of folklore and gen- 
erations of common sense, have given all 
snakes a bad name.) Syllables, like the 
words snake, fish, skunk, dove, though 
necessarily to a lesser degree, acquire an 
aura of their own. Combinations of let- 
ters, in a given language, can become 
connotatively, emotionally, and aestheti- 
cally significant. René Wellek and Austin 
Warren, in their Theory of Literature, un- 
derestimate the importance of sound pat- 
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terns to poetry, I think, when they say 
that “mere sound in itself can have no or 
little aesthetic effect.’’* Yet they demon- 
strate, and presumably believe, that a 
pattern of mere sound can have signifi- 
cant aesthetic efiect. They demonstrate 
also the limitations and intrinsic fallacy 
of such a view as that advanced by Ran- 
som. For Ransom, in suggesting the 
boundaries of sound-imitation, ignores 
what Wellek and Warren call sound- 
painting (where “natural sounds” are re- 
produced without intending onomato- 
poeia) and sound-symbolism (“‘a ‘physi- 
ognomy’ of words,’’ possessing synesthet- 
ic associations within a given language). 

One does not need to believe that a pig 
is called a pig because he is dirty in order 
to recognize that sounds influence a 
given linguistic group in regard both to 
the creation of words and to the denota- 
tions of those words. This influence ex- 
tends not only to words but also to syl- 
lables—and these, within a given lan- 
guage, apart from loosely suggestive con- 
notations. Poetic tradition, furthermore, 
can establish connotations for the pat- 
tern or repetition even of single letters. 
Because of Poe, Rimbaud, and Dowson, 
alliteration upon v in French and English 
brings to a passage marginal meanings 
nonexistent before Poe brought langor- 
ous rapture to ‘“‘The viol, the violet, and 
the vine.’’ Here connotation has bur- 
geoned from sound and not from the 
“logical meaning of the words.” 

When Shelley (a poet unloved by most 
critics of Ransom’s school) writes, ““That 
orbéd maiden with white fire laden,”’ and 
again, “Prickly, and pulpous, and blis- 
tering, and blue,” much of the adapta- 
tion of sound to sense comes to him al- 
ready packed for shipping. When a given 
poet begins to shape words into a poem, 


‘(New York, [1949]), p. 149. Cf. pp. 12, 126, 
44-45. 
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the language has already assigned con- 
notative tendencies to its sounds, not me- 
chanically or precisely, but physiologi- 
cally, socially, and aesthetically. Poets, 
much more than novelists, dramatists, or 
other users of words, of course, strength- 
en these connotations. Onomatopoeic 
and physiological influences on a few 
early words in a given language ob- 
viously affect the connotations of words 
(and less obviously affect the connota- 
tions of syllables) thereafter created, 
modified, or borrowed. When Beerbohm 
titled his parody of Arnold Bennett 
“Scruts,’”’ he could be certain what kind 
of aura the word would have. 

To the critic who discovers a fine feel- 
ing of fluffiness in Edna Millay’s ‘‘Com- 
fort, softer than the feathers of its 
breast,’’ Ransom answers that he finds in 
“Crumpets for the foster-fathers of the 
brats’’ neither fluffiness nor downiness.® 
If we ignore the-red herring of brats, 
where the ¢s misrepresents Millay’s st, 
Ransom here gives a salubrious instance 
of the ample evidence available that 
single letters have generally a much 
weaker aesthetic effect than denotative 
and connotative “logical meanings” 
have. On the other hand, let’s take two 
stanzas in the meter of “Jabberwocky”: 


(A) 


In murflin when the slithous phules 
Did slint and mouffer in the smur: 
All shoumy were the gaumopules, 
And the squit whums unplur. 


(B) 


By priley when the slapest pimes 

Do brile and vaple through the rone: 
Nime praley vone the norefimes, 

And the lipe nooms replone. 


In connection with one of the modern 
skills, poll-taking, students in several 


> Southern Review, I1, 796-97. 
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courses were asked the following ques- 
tions: (1) ““What mood, if any, does each 
stanza seem to contain?” (2) “How 
would you describe the sounds of each 
stanza?’’ One student answered that the 
first stanza suggested insanity, and one 
student of course answered that both 
stanzas suggested insanity. But under- 
graduates taking their second or third 
college course entailing the reading of 
poetry (or entailing examinations on po- 
etry) almost without exception perceived 
sliminess and evil in the first stanza over 
against brightness, lightness, ease, and 
gaiety in the second. Have the students 
been somehow corrupted by their in- 
structors? Have they been convinced, as 
well as misinformed, that short 7 and the 
ow-sound should connote the unpleasant, 
whereas long 7 and long a should connote 
the pleasant? Earnest, deliberate instruc- 
tion in literary principles, unfortunately, 
has no such uniform effect. With how- 
ever little experience, the student sensi- 
tive to the qualities of his native lan- 
guage can bring to the reading of poetry 
a good ear for sound-painting and, more 
especially, for sound-symbolism. 

The “impurities” of logical meaning 
that prevail in most poems have made it 
possible for undiscriminate assumptions 
about the function of sounds in poetry to 
continue with fewer challenges than simi- 
lar careless thinking, obviously more 
dangerous, about the function of sound 
in music. If all theories so far advanced 
about the importance of “meaning” to 
the nature and purpose of poetry are 
wrong, poets have thrived on the error. 
But music has required its students to 
speak more cautiously of “meaning.” 
After many false starts, musicologists of 
a philosophic bent and philosophers of a 
musical bent have recently erected a the- 
ory concerning language and meaning in 
music that illuminates the study of po- 


etry and of all the arts. This theory, ap- 
plied specifically to Bach in several stud- 
ies between 1905 and 1908 by Albert 
Schweitzer and André Pirro, summa- 
rized, generalized, and developed by Su- 
sanne K. Langer in Philosophy in a New 
Key, says that art “articulates forms 
which language cannot set forth,” that 
music communicates in a ‘“‘symbolic lan- 
guage of feeling.”’ Predisposed toward an 
analogy with painting, Schweitzer spoke 
of Bach’s “‘malerische Tonsymbolik’’; but 
each art may be considered to have its 
own symbolic language capable of com- 
municating experience not translatable 
into human speech. Acceptance of this 
theory requires no transcendental epis- 
temology but merely a recognition of the 
limitations of speech. One may agree 
with John Hospers, who criticized Mrs. 
Langer’s position in Meaning and Truth 
in ihe Arts (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946), that a poem does not give 
us knowledge about something ineffable 
but gives us acquaintance with, gives us 
an indescribable experience that enriches 
other experience. 

Poetry, not only employing words as 
its medium but also depending for much 
of its structural entity upon logical mean- 
ing, has understandably been treated 
conventionally as a conveyor of logical 
messages. It is a widely recognized criti- 
cal principle, however, that the logical 
meaning cannot be extricated from the 
poem of which it is a part. This inex- 
tricability of the logical meaning im- 
bedded in a poem may result from its be- 
coming, when the poet makes it a part of 
the symbolic significance of his poem, 
something organically different from 
“logical meaning.’”’ Both the sound-sym- 
bolism of the language employed, whether | 
the language be French or Samoan, and 
the significant form or symbolism of the 
poem as a work of art, a significant form 
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which is partly sonant, contribute sali- 
ently to the unified poem. The poet com- 
municates untranslatably a portion from 
his experience of the human situation. 
Man would be inarticulate indeed if he 
had no more primitive means of com- 
municating or expressing feeling or truths 
about feeling than the logical meanings 
of words. Some such theory of artistic 
communication as this of nonlogical sym- 
bolic significance would explain, among 
other things, both the importance of 
sound to poetry and the cohesion of 
structure in a poem or other work of art. 

It is not necessary to accept symbolic 
significance as an explanation of the total 
“message”’ of a poem, however, in order 
to perceive that sounds, like ideas, have 
an important function in poetry. The 
physiological implications of speech alone 
give importance to a poem’s pattern of 
sound. A given language bestows char- 
acter on the sounds its poets use. Every 
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language in which poetry is recorded has 
developed something like sound-painting 
and sound-symbolism. Poetic tradition 
and convention strengthen still further 
the symbolic powers of linguistic sounds. 
A reader’s experiences with poetry can be 
enhanced by understanding the critical 
consensus of centuries on the kind of 
sound-painting Pope preached and prac- 
ticed in An Essay on Criticism, Conse- 
quently, I submit to students of poetry a 
conviction that sounds (and I would add 
ideas), as integral parts of a poem, de- 
serve study at least as careful as any cer- 
tain relation, like ambiguity, paradox, or 
tension, between parts of the “meaning.” 
The doctrine that the sonant structure of 
poems is unworthy of careful study 
should be taught neither to beginning 
readers nor to graduate students. It is a 
doctrine born of an unconscious diagram- 
matization, a skeletonizing, of an exceed- 
ingly complex art. 


Looking for an Argument 


MANUEL BILSKY, McCREA HAZLETT, ROBERT E. 
STREETER, AND RICHARD M. WEAVER! 


I 


I+ 1s widely believed that courses in 
composition should deal with argu- 
mentation; and few question that argu- 
mentation is related to logic. Many 
teachers of English stress the importance 
of “clear” or “straight” thinking and 
implement their convictions by giving 
their students more or less systematic 
training in the labyrinthine ways of the 
syllogism. This is clearly valuable. Be- 
cause logic provides the form of good 
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argument, it should be treated with 
some thoroughness. 

However, most modern discussions of 
argumentation assume that the whole 
problem can be solved by means of logic. 
Students will be able to argue well, it is 
believed, if they are lectured on the 
principles of logic, trained in the detec- 
tion of fallacies, and earnestly exhorted 
to think honestly. For the teaching of 
composition, such a point of view is not 
completely satisfactory, because logi- 
cians deliberately exclude subject mat- 
ter. If this is not amply demonstrated by 
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pointing to the complex sets of non- 
linguistic symbols which they have con- 
cocted, it can be clearly established by a 
nonsense syllogism: 


If Gilbert and Sullivan wrote Jolanthe, then 
the fall of Napoleon was largely brought about 
by his invasion of Russia. 

Gilbert and Sullivan wrote Jolanthe. 

Therefore, the fall of Napoleon was largely 
brought about by his invasion of Russia. 


This is formally a valid hypothetical syl- 
logism. But it must be emphasized that 
it is unexceptionable only in a formal 
sense. A single reading reveals that the 
argument is ridiculous. Clearly, teachers 
and students of composition cannot stop 
where the logician does. 


We are primarily concerned with 
teaching our students to write well. 
While the deve! »pment of skill in logical 
analysis is a valuable means to this end, 
we need other techniques and tools which 
will assist in the process of creation. We 
need to discover ways to help students to 
find relevant and effective arguments. 
Because it is formal in its nature and 
analytic in its use, logic, though basic to 
the study of argumentation, cannot en- 
tirely fulfil this need. Recognizing this 
problem, the English Staff of the College 
of the University of Chicago has recently 
been exploring one concrete solution. 
What follows is a summary account of 
the theory and practice of this experi- 
ment. 

We may begin by recalling our impli- 
cation that the student who is instructed 
in logic is only half-instructed in rhetoric. 
He has been told to write an argument, 
but the syllogism is only the frame of an 
argument. The sense of vague frustra- 
tion over the syllogism not infrequently 
shown by students may be accounted for 
by the fact that the “‘argument”’ is still 
but a formula. In the argumentative 
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process there is still wanting what the 
traditional rhetoricians called invention, 
and that means simply the discovery of 
content—of relevant supporting ma- 
terial. 

All this points to the truth that, to 
have any power to move, an argument 
must say something intelligible about the 
actual world. Because real arguments are 
made up of such predications, we find 
most of our substance for argument by 
interpreting and classifying our experi- 
ences. The most fundamental of these 
categories of interpretation are being, 
cause, and similarity. To deny these is to 
deny all possibility of argument. But in 
actual practice no one denies them, for 
we no sooner begin to talk about the 
world than we find ourselves saying that 
such and such a thing exists as a member 
of such and such a class, or that it is the 
known cause of a certain effect (or the 
known effect of a certain cause), or that 
it has certain points of similarity with 
some other thing. These recognized as- 
pects of phenomena provide examples of 
what the classical writers called the 
topoi or “regions,” and what have come 
to be translated as the “topics.” 

They are so called because they con- 
stitute regions of experience from which 
the substance of an argument can be 
drawn. It is a matter of everyday ob- 
servation that arguments are made by 
saying that X is a kind of thing, or that 
X has a known definite effect, or that X 
has important points of similarity with a 
thing better understood than itself. The 
“topics” represent only an analysis of 
these kinds of predicables that may ap- 
pear in arguments. Let us suppose, for 
illustration, that you are accosted one 
night by a robber, who threatens you 
with a pistol and demands your money. 
Assuming that you could get him to 
listen to argument, you might find your- 
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self ranging over the following “‘regions”’ 

or possibilities: 

1. You could tell him that what he is attempt- 
ing is a crime. This would be an argument 
from genus. 

. You could tell him that his act will result in 
his having to spend years in the penitentiary. 
This would be argument from consequence. 

. You could tell him that this is the sort of 
thing he would dislike if he were the victim 
of it himself. This would be argument from 
similarity. 

. You could tell him that this sort of thing is 
forbidden by the Bible. This would be argu- 
ment from authority. 


Although you may think that we have 
here overestimated the patience of our 
hypothetical gunman, you will have to 
admit that each of these arguments has a 
certain degree of force, which the ab- 
stract syllogism cannot have. That is 
why we say that we have now invented 
arguments. The areas from which they 
can be drawn here start to emerge with 
some distinctness, and so we have the 
beginning of a “‘topic.”’ 

In our teaching we have commonly re- 
ferred to these topics as the ‘“‘sources”’ of 
argument, which is another way of indi- 
cating their nature. To return to the 
classroom for illustration: suppose now 
the student is given the assignment of 
writing an argument about freedom of 
expression or democracy or world federa- 
tion. With these sources outlined for 
him, he can begin to develop his case by 
consulting such recognized areas of ex- 
perience and observation as genus, con- 
sequence, similarity, etc. Even the stu- 
dent of limited ability now finds that he 
has more to say about the subject than 
he had first supposed. 


II 


Naturally, introducing the topical ap- 
proach into a college composition course 
calls for some practical decisions. One of 
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the more important of these concerns the 
choice of specific topics to be presented. 
When we undertook to teach the topics 
as part of the Chicago composition 
course, we decided to deal with only a 
few topics but to choose them so that 
they could be related, sometimes explicit- 
ly but more often by implication, to a 
much longer list. This gives the teacher 
latitude; it enables him to emphasize 
one or another aspect of any one of the 
topics. Next we kept in mind that we 
wanted topics useful in the art of teach- 
ing composition. The result has been a 
relatively limited and pedagogically use- 
ful list, with a considerable degree of 
flexibility. 


GENUS 


The argument from genus or definition 
comprises all arguments made from the 
nature of a thing. In presenting this type 
of argument, we merely take whatever 
fact or idea is the subject of our delibera- 
tion and refer it to its class. If our audi- 
ence is sufficiently impressed with the 
actuality of that class (i.e., with its reali- 
ty as a class containing this member 
among others), it will grant that what- 
ever is true of that class is true of this 
fact or idea in question, which is the 
point we are seeking to make by our 
argument. 

For example: suppose someone is seek- 
ing to argue that a certain fiscal policy of 
the government is undesirable. What he 
may do, if he is using the argument from 
genus, is to take this single policy and 
put it in the class “inflation.”” Now if he 
is successful in doing that, he transfers 
the significance of (and presumably the 
feeling about) inflation to the fiscal 
policy of the government which he is at- 
tacking. We are assuming here that the 
speaker says no more than ‘This is infla- 
tion.” If he goes into the consequences of 
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inflation, he is leaving his argument from 
genus for a further argument from conse- 
quences. The same analysis holds for 
“This is treason,” ‘This is a betrayal of 
the working class,”’ “This is true Amer- 
icanism,”’ and for any other argument 
which seeks to find its motivation 
through a fixed predicable constituting a 
genus. It may be pointed out here, inci- 
dentally, that training in the critical and 
precise use of genera is the best possible 
safeguard against irresponsible “name- 
calling.” 

In teaching the topics, it may be nec- 
essary at some point to take into account 
the empirical fact that arguments em- 
ploy two types of definition (and it may 
be possible to distinguish these as [1] 
genus and [2] definition). The first type 
employs a universally accepted conven- 
tion for which the speaker does not feel 
that description, analysis, or ‘‘proof’’ is 
required. It is, so to speak, one of the 
established categories of the public mind, 
and one feels that nothing more is needed 
than to name it. Probably for a minister 
with a rather orthodox congregation, 
“sin” is such a term. Therefore, when he 
has categorized, either flatly or through 
extended exposition, such and such an 
action as “‘sin,” he has made his argu- 
ment. The genus is so well established 
that it would be superfluous for him to 
support it. 

But there are many terms whose scope 
is by no means fixed, so that any success- 
ful employment of them requires a cer- 
tain amount of explicit definition. One 
has to define them because one knows 
that their correct definitions are not per- 
ceived. A good example of this type of 
term is “liberty” in John Stuart Mill’s 
famous essay of that name. Mill proposes 
to argue certain propositions about liber- 
ty and the individual, but before he can 
do this, he must go through a long proc- 
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ess of defining. Only after that is com- 
pleted, can he use “‘liberty’’ as a genus by 
which to approve or disapprove of cer- 
tain actions. Anyone today predicating 
an argument upon “democracy” must 
do the same thing. “Democracy” is sur- 
rounded by so much nebulosity that one 
cannot, until this labor is performed, ex- 
pect much similarity of conception. That 
is to say, it is not in the public mind now 
a clear genus. 

The process of argument is, of course, 
the same in both instances, the difference 
being that in the first the genus is ready- 
made; in the second it has to be made. It 
is well to take notice of this because 
many arguments will be encountered by 
the students in their reading which de- 
vote most of their space to setting up the 
genera. Not until these are fixed is the 
writer prepared to make propositions 
with reference to special occurrences. 


CONSEQUENCE 


In a consequence argument, one pre- 
sents the causal relationships among ex- 
periences. As with arguments from genus 
and definition, these arguments may em- 
ploy self-evident and widely accepted 
causal linkings, or the writer may scek to 
establish linkings which are less well 
recognized. Such arguments most fre- 
quently move directly from cause to ef- 
fect or from effect to cause. The simple 
cause-to-effect argument is well illus- 
trated in Burke’s Speech on American 
Taxation, where the movement of the 
argument is from the cause (unjust 
treatment of the American Colonies) to 
the effect (discontent, disorder, disobedi- 
ence). The classic argument from effect 
to cause is the proof of the existence of 
God from the existence of order in the 
universe. The argument here consists of 
observing the effect and then postulating 
a cause which will explain this effect. 
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A more complex argument is some- 
times called the ‘argument from sign.” 
Many causes have a multiplicity of ef- 
fects. A cold snap not only will produce 
ice on ponds but will cause people to 
dress warmly. When one observes some 
of the effects and argues from them to 
the cause and thence to another effect, he 
is arguing from sign. The ice and the 
wearing of warm clothing are effects of 
the cause, coldness. By observing one 
effect, we can reason to the cause and 
thence to another effect, which, in this 
example, is a course of action. 

All these arguments are in constant 
use in our civilization. The politician 
argues that, if he is elected (cause), there 
will be better government (effect); he 
argues that the present corruption in 
government (effect) must have been pro- 
duced by a corrupt administration 
(cause); and that his happy home, suc- 
cessful career, and firm church and civic 
affiliations are clear signs that he will ad- 
minister the office he seeks wisely and 
honestly. 


LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE 


Likeness and difference are really two 
separate topics. But their structure as 
arguments is sufficiently similar to war- 
rant their being grouped together. There 
is no significant difference between like- 
ness and what we are more familiar with 
as analogy. Similarly, difference cor- 
responds to what some logicians call 
“negative analogy.”’ An important thing 
to remember in both is that they rest, as 
arguments, on two instances; that is, in 
using likeness or difference, we argue 
from one case to another, unlike the 
practice in induction, where we argue 
from a large number of particular cases 
to a general rule or law. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn be- 
tween two uses of likeness, or analogy. 
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The rhetorician Whately, for example, 
suggests that it may be used, not only 
“to prove the proposition in question, but 
to make it more clearly understood.”’ We 
must not mistake for argument, he goes 
on to tell us, what is used for clarifica- 
tion. When we reflect that “analogy” 
is sometimes used synonymously with 
“metaphor,” we can see that the situa- 
tion can become still further compli- 
cated. For our purposes, however, we 
can disregard such distinctions. Actually, 
it could be plausibly asserted that all 
comparisons are used, in varying degrees, 
for argument. Hence we will not go far 
wrong if we treat them as arguments. 


TESTIMONY AND AUTHORITY 


In that it seldom stands alone as the 
primary source of an extensive argu- 
ment, testimony and authority differs 
from the other topics. It is an “external” 
source of argument, because its force is 
derived not from the immediate subject 
matter of the discourse but from con- 
sideration of the competence and in- 
tegrity of the witness: if good and wise 
men believe this, it must be so. This 
topic may be directed toward the con- 
firmation of either a general proposition 
or a specific circumstance. Testimony 
and authority involves also the writer’s 
attempt to establish his own credibility 
as a witness or probity as a judge and, 
conversely, in some instances an effort 
to show that his opponent is careless 
with facts and unsound in judgment. 
Finally, style itself, through the use of 
terminology or even syntax associated 
with revered persons, ideas, or institu- 
tions, may constitute a subtle appeal to 
authority. 


Ill 


It may be objected that, although this 
approach to the teaching of argument 
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has theoretical attractiveness, its rele- 
vance to the workaday job of writing a 
composition is somewhat tenuous. Some 
may feel, as some of us did during pre- 
liminary discussions of the idea, that, 
however plausible the introduction of the 
topics might appear when reflected upon 
in the teacher’s study, it would only 
create confusion in the classroom by 
setting up another barrier of terminology 
between the student’s thought and his 
written argument. However, on the basis 
of experience, we are now convinced that 
the topics can be intimately related to 
the student’s problems in writing argu- 
ments, that they help the student to 
clarify the ideas which he wishes to set 
down on paper, and that, above all, they 
fulfil their primary purpose—the stimu- 
lation of the student’s powers to discover 
relevant and effective arguments. 
Perhaps the nature of this interplay 
between theory and practice may be sug- 
gested by a brief account of the way in 
which we familiarize our students with 
topical analysis. First, in order to make 
clear what a topic is and to exemplify 
the four topics chosen, we present a 
series of brief argumentative passages, 
classified according to the topic primarily 
employed in each. Thus, under genus, we 
show Tom Paine using a definition of a 
“true” constitution to support his argu- 
ment that the British government is 
fundamentally lawless. As soon as the 
students show some ability to under- 
stand and recognize particular topics, 
they are asked to write a series of brief 
arguments in which they experiment 
with the appropriateness of various topi- 
cal approaches. It should be noted that 
the students are not told to create an 
argument illustrating a particular topic 
but, instead, are instructed to write argu- 
ments supporting or attacking certain 
propositions which are chosen for their 
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simplicity, closeness to students’ inter- 
ests, and capacity to stir controversy. 
Obviously, in any reasonably complex 
argument, a skilful writer will draw upon 
a variety of topics, moving easily from 
one to another as he develops the full 
significance of his thought. uae sat 
ly, after introducing the topics through 
brief, categorized excerpts, we turn our 
attention to the examination of several 
substantial arguments—among them The 
Federalist, No. 10; Lincoln’s First Inau- 
gural Address; Thoreau’s “Civil Dis- 
obedience”; Swift’s “‘A Modest Pro- 
posal’; Bertrand Russell’s “A Free 
Man’s Worship”; Newman’s “Knowl- 
edge Its Own End”—in which various 
topical approaches can be observed in 
the less artificial context of full, rich, and 
actual disputation. Accompanying the 
study of these texts is the writing of two 
or three fairly long arguments in which 
the student has an opportunity to prac- 
tice not merely his ability to recognize 
relevant topics but also his skill in in- 
corporating various topical arguments 
into a systematic and persuasive whole. 
The most significant result traceable, 
we believe, to experimentation with the 
program outlined above has been a strik- 
ing increase in the richness of students’ 
arguments. With the topics providing a 
guide line, our writers show much less 
timidity about thrusting themselves into 
the heart of argumentative situations, 
instead of coyly and cautiously skirting 
the edges, as they have often done in the 
past. This fact has done much to 
strengthen our conviction that instruc- 
tion in argumentation has a primary role 
in the composition course. In so far as 
familiarity with the rhetorical topics im-— 
proves the young writer’s ability to look 
for and recognize rational arguments 
which are appropriate to the line of 
thought or action he is advocating, the 
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approach we have described makes it 
possible to deal seriously with argumen- 
tation. Placed in the posture of argu- 
ment, students who know how to employ 
the topics are not so likely either to freeze 
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or to foam. They have demonstrated 
that, given a technique to assist them in 
locating and evaluating arguments, they 
have something to say about contro- 
versial subjects. 


One Can Use an Indefinite ‘*You’’ 
Occasionally, Can’t You? 


DORA JEAN ASHE! 


has it on the impeccable authority 
of English grammar textbooks that the 
pronoun “‘you” is the exclusive property 
of the so-called second person, both sin- 
gular and plural. One also knows that the 
third person, a much more important 
personage than the mere second person, 
has undisputed authority over all mat- 
ters not directly concerned with the more 
personal pronouns “I,” “you,” and 
“‘we.”’ In practice, however, this gram- 
matically undisputed realm is being in- 
vaded with increasing frequency by a 
second person who simply does not know 
his place. Almost any college freshman 
will unwittingly further the upstart’s 
cause by writing blithely, ‘““‘We went 
outside around nine o’clock, and it was 
so dark you couldn’t see your hand in 
front of your face.’’ In another theme 
from the same group a student is likely 
to remark earnestly, ““You have to study 
hard when you come to college,” and a 
third will admonish lugubriously, *‘Milk 
your cows at the same time every day, or 
your milk production is sure to go down.” 
One wonders how this situation came 
about, when one’s grammar books sel- 
dom permit this upstart “‘you”’ to be ad- 
mitted even colloquially as an indefinite 
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pronoun. So one muses awhile on this 
lamentable situation, allowing one’s red 
pencil to rest before one proceeds to the 
next indefinite “‘you”’ which in the course 
of one’s theme-reading will inevitably 
appear soon. 

One recalls (at least this one does) that 
no less a literary celebrity than Rebecca 
Rowena Randall, of Sunnybrook Farm 
fame, had her difficulties with indefinite 
pronouns. Kate Douglas Wiggin records 
that Rebecca’s teacher, the somewhat 
ineffectual Miss Dearborn, found fault 
with an essay of Rebecca’s on “Solitude,”’ 
saying, “There are too many ‘yous’ and 
‘yours’ in it; you ought to say ‘one’ now 
and then, to make it seem more like good 
writing.”’ The revised essay “hardly sat- 
isfied either teacher or pupil,” which is 
understandable. It read in part: “Does 
one ever feel bereft when one picks up 
one’s chips to light one’s fire for one’s 
evening meal? Or when one washes one’s 
milk pail before milking one’s cow? One 
would fancy not.” Is it possible that the 
impeccable ‘‘one” can be overdone? One 
fancies, from this illustration and others 
that one knows, that it can. What guid- 
ing principles can be established which 
will aid both the college essayist and his 
harassed teacher in dealing with the 
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Scylla and Charybdis of “one” and 
“‘you’’? 

It can be immediately established that 
the average college student has little use 
for the indefinite ‘‘one.’’ He can nearly 
always be counted upon to strike out 
boldly with the indefinite “‘you,” except 
in discouraging cases where the indefinite 
“they” gets his nod. And at times his 
writing gains in vividness when the 
“you” is thus employed. For example, 
when the student is struggling with the 
exposition of a process, he finds it much 
more familiar to say to the reader, “Now 
you take the long end of the tie and pass 
it under the short end,” than to state 
pedantically, “The long end of the tie is 
now passed under the short end,” or, 
more personally, to confide, “I now take 
the long end... Often he may find 
support for his preference of the pronoun 
‘“‘you”’ in the expository selections he 
reads in textbook models. In Modern 


English Readings, for instance, he will 
note that Oliver La Farge, in the excerpt 
called “Rowing,” drops quite naturally 
into the “you” idiom in explaining the 
nature of the stroke: La Farge writes, 
“You are sitting ona slide. . . . Your two 
hands are on the loom of your twelve- 
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foot oar... 

Vividness and a sense of reader-par- 
ticipation are often gained by the use of 
“you’’ in such expository writing. Most 
teachers will permit this use but will in- 
sist that the “you”’ must be made to refer 
definitely to the reader, so that he, like 
the listener in conversation, knows that 
. the “you’’ is directed at him, giving him 
information of interest and perhaps 
_ benefit. 

There are o*her cases, however, where 
the ‘‘you”’ refers only indirectly to the 
reader and still others where it cannot be 
interpreted as referring to him unless ex- 
ceptional circumstances are granted. The 
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reader customarily—and with reason— 
takes the use of “‘you”’ personally; the 
teacher, who is the usual reader, natural- 
ly resents being told that he must study 
to keep his grades up and that he must 
milk his cows at regular times. Under 
severe provocation, as in the matter of 
the cows, he may write a sarcastic mar- 
ginal note in which he reserves the right 
to milk his nonexistent cows when it 
pleases him to do so. But even here the 
student, by exercising ingenuity, could 
justify his use of the ‘‘you”’ by making it 
clear that his remarks were addressed, 
say, to a 4-H Club group engaged in 
studying dairy production. The teacher 
in all probability will insist that this spe- 
cial situation be clearly explained in the 
theme, so that he will be cleared of all 
complicity in the matter of the cows’ 
milking time. 

It seems possible to establish two facts 
about the indefinite ‘“‘you’’: one is that 
the college freshman will use this pro- 
noun instinctively in all kinds of situa- 
tions; the other is that his teacher will 
try to restrict such wholesale usage to 
cases where the pronoun demonstrably 
refers to the reader. Thus the student, 
the teacher, and the pronouns may en- 
gage in a running battle all term, with 
the student being forced finally to adopt 
a few formal trappings. He will al- 
most never use “one,” but he may be- 
gin to say, “The farmer should milk 
his cows...” or “Cows should be 
milked... .”’ The teacher may well con- 
gratulate himself that he has eradicated 
many troublesome “‘you’s”’ and has fitted 
the student out with a pronoun usage 
that could perhaps at times be considered 
“formal” in its correctness. But has he in 
so doing improved the student’s literary 
style, or has he merely removed it a few 
paces farther into the Lethe-like region 
of “formal written English,” a style 
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which there are few to praise and almost 
none to love? We know that colloquial 
usage is customarily twenty or thirty 
years ahead of formal usage and that the 
border marauders of today may well be 
the solid grammatical citizens of tomor- 
row. The fact that the pronoun ‘“‘one”’ 
sounds archaic to today’s student bodes 
ill not only for its future existence but 
for its present-day existence. Writers 
of considerable repute, as well as stu- 
dents, play fast and loose with the indefi- 
nite “you.” Somerset Maugham in The 
Summing U p uses both “you” and “one” 
with apparently little distinction in ref- 
erence. At one point he says, ““The pres- 
tige you acquire by being able to tell your 
friends that you know famous men 
proves only that you are yourself of small 
account.” Two pages farther on, he 
writes, ‘One does not die immediately 
one has made one’s will; one makes one’s 
will as a precaution. To have settled 
one’s affairs is a very good preparation to 
leading the rest of one’s life without con- 
cern for the future.”? In both situations 
the pronouns are meant presumably to 
mean people in general, and it is note- 
worthy that the use of “‘you”’ in the first 
quotation seems less stiff than the ‘‘one”’ 
of the second quotation. 

It is this “‘you,”’ the “‘you”’ of universal 
application, that has definite merit and 
that is increasingly being employed by 
good prose writers. Examples of its use 
can be found significantly at all levels of 
spoken and written English. There is, for 
instance, the almost proverbial state- 
ment, “You can’t take it with you.” Its 
effectiveness is lost if it is changed minc- 
ingly to ‘One can’t take it with one” or 
ploddingly to, ‘“The world’s inhabitants 


2Somerset Maugham, The Summing Up (‘‘New 
American Library” [New York; Mentor Books, 
1951]), pp. 7 and 9, 
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cannot take their material possessions 
with them.”’ And the “you”’ does refer to 
the reader; it has perfect reference be- 
cause, without qualification, it can refer 
to any reader. The reader may not have 
cows or college grades, but he is bound to 
have earthly possessions that he can’t 
take with him when he departs this life. 
Proverbial sayings customarily employ 
the “you’’—or imply it in imperative 
constructions—to make sure that every 
reader knows that he specifically is 
meant to profit by the advice. Just as the 
Uncle Sam of the recruiting posters 
points his finger directly at the reader 
when he thunders, “I want you!” so 
statements of universal application gain 
pointedness when they are addressed to 
“you” and not to a namby-pamby 
“one.”’ 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the pronoun “you” can be used effective- 
ly and correctly both when it is carefully 
made to refer to a specific reader or group 
of readers, as in various types of exposi- 
tion, and when it refers to the reader and 
all other members of the human race. Of 
course, you can never be quite sure when 
you are safe in addressing humanity in 
general, because some segment of hu- 
manity can always be counted upon to 
retort scathingly, “Speak for yourself, 
John!” But more can be gained by ignor- 
ing these doubting Thomases than by 
heeding them. Since, as Donne has so 
well told us, we are involved in humanity 
to such an extent that a funeral bell tolls 
as much for us who remain as for the in- 
dividual who is dead, there must be 
many situations in which a single reader 
and a world full of potential readers can 
be lumped together as “you.”’ You 
wouldn’t feel offended, would you, if a 
writer full of temerity wrote, “You need 
as often as possible to be made to feel 
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A coop deal has been written about 
the ‘core curriculum,’’ but not very 
many programs in actual operation have 
been described. One that may well serve 
as a sample is the humanities course of 
the College of General Education at 
Boston University, where, during the 
last six years, a complete two-year 
course has evolved. The freshman pro- 
gram is, in many respects, like the usual 
required freshman composition and in- 
troduction to literary forms, but for 
three important exceptions: (1) the 
course runs for five hours per week one 
semester and six hours the other semes- 
ter, instead of the usual three hours; (2) 
students are introduced to the elements 
of form and style in music as well as to 
the principles needed for analyzing and 
judging the visual arts; and (3) the work 
emphasizes American culture and is re- 
lated in various ways to the students’ 
assignments in other departments. 

The sophomore year, which is a study 
of music, art, and literature from the 
time of the Greeks to the present day, is 
also required of all students. The staff 
felt that the chronological approach 
places too much emphasis on factual 
history at the expense of insight. Yet it 
was also known that centering a course 


1 College of General Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


USE OF AN INDEFINITE “YOU” 


your own active participation in what 
someone else has written because then 
the words, if they have any value at all, 
will belong peculiarly to you and to all 
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may even own cows someday! 


upon “great issues”’ leaves students with- 
out an understanding of the historical 
evolution of ideas. As a result, a program 
has been developed that combines some 
of the virtues of both methods. The 
heart of the course deals with man’s re- 
lationship to God, man’s relationship to 
society and state, man’s relationship to 
his physical environment, and man’s re- 
lationship to his inner self. These topics 
lend themselves to a roughly chronologi- 
cal order, but in most cases modern 
works on related themes are included in 
each unit of study. The following is a de- 
scription of the course as it was given 
during the year 1951-52. 


UNIT I: THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
COURSE (SEVEN WEEKS) 


The richness of Greek civilization and 
the enduring quality of their solutions 
make that period an obvious choice for 
the orientation of students to the prob-: 
lems of the course. The assignments for 
this first unit were these: Homer, The 
Odyssey; Gardner, “Minoan Art and 
Greek Art’’; a written report on a visit 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
classical collection; Kitto, The Greeks; 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, Prometheus 
Bound; Sophocles, Oedipus Rex Euripi- 
des, Medea; Aristotle, Poetics; Aristoph- 
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other human beings who read them’’? 
And can you ever be quite sure that a 
“you” couldn’t mean you? After all, you 
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anes, The Clouds; Plato, “Myth of the 
Cave,” “Myth of Er,”’ A pology. 

Our students have three lectures per 
week, when they meet en masse, and 
three sections per week, when they meet 
in groups of twenty-five. The fact that 
we meet twice as many hours per week. 
as the usual college course will help to 


explain how we are able to touch on so - 


much material. Each of the assignments 
is studied in and for itself, in the lectures. 
and in the discussion groups. It is in the 
three hours of section meetings each 
week that students make a close exami- 
nation of passages from the text, an ac- 
curate viewing of a painting, and a thor- 
ough listening to music. If this intensive 
analysis were not required, there would 
be a hasty skimming for general ideas 
only. The discussion groups are not 
teacher-dominated, but they are teacher- 
directed, i.e., students do almost all the 
talking during these meetings. It is the 
teacher’s role to direct the discussion so 
that no significant points go undiscussed 
and to force students to substantiate 
their comments by constant references to 
the text or work of art at hand. The 
teacher keeps the student discussion from 
degenerating into a vague and pointless 
bull-session. But, in addition to this 
group “explication’’ of texts, the lectures 
are always designed to throw light on the 
major problems of our course, on the re- 
lation which the various works have to 
our own day, and on their connection 
with the students’ work in other depart- 
ments. 

To be more specific: It was particularly 
pointed out how The Odyssey reveals cer- 
tain solutions to the problems of man in 
his relations to God, society, nature, and 
himself; (a) Polytheism and anthropo- 
morphism were illustrated in the light of 
the developing awareness and curiosity 
of the Greeks concerning the world about 
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them. (5) Special interest was focused on 
the role of the individual in a heroic age 
such as that pictured in The Odyssey; 
and the ethics of this heroic society were 
compared with similar stages in our own 
frontier life and with heroic eras else- 
where. (c) Differing concepts of nature 
were pointed out: from primitive nature— 
the utopian garden of the Noble Savage 
as represented by the society of the 
Cyclops—to Nature the bitter antago- 
nist, constantly beating man down, as 
represented by Poseidon. (d) The prob- 
lem of the individual wrestling with his 
own conscience and his sense of responsi- 
bility was introduced by the struggles of 
Telemachus as well as by Odysseus’ ef- 
fort to leave Calypso. 

One of our concerns is to escape the 
old prejudice that literature is the only 
art which is important for a student to 
master, and each of our units has an im- 
portant place for graphic art and music. 
Since we have no valid idea of the ex- 
pressive quality of Greek music, this 
past year we relied on a parallel situation 
to suggest its place in the early world. 
Professor Mary Louise Lord, of our staff, 
and Professor Albert Lord, of Harvard, 
have been making a special study of the 
oral epic as it exists in the world today. 
And to our great good fortune, the Pro- 
fessors Lord had just returned last fall 
from a research trip to Yugoslavia, where 
they traveled in the back country, mak- 
ing recordings of the singers of the folk 
epics of the Yugoslavs. In lectures it was 
possible to make telling references to the 
techniques of these modern musicians of 
the oral epic—how they improvise, how 
recurring phrases are used, how they can 
sing for hours at a time telling a single 
story, and (wonderfully) how one of the 
current epics sung by these traditional 
entertainers actually tells of the return 
of a hero from a war and how he is recog- 
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nized on his arrival home by his hounds 
and horse and by members of his family 
in succession. Students who were par- 
ticularly interested were invited to a 
hearing of the recordings of these modern 
minstrels. 

The field of art is, of course, simpler 
to integrate with our other Greek stud- 
ies. We began, this past year when study- 
ing The Odyssey, with a lecture on the 
archeological remains from the time of 
the Trojan War and investigated the 
nature of Minoan art and the technique 
of abstracting forms from nature. Later, 
when we came to the Greek dramas, 
there was a lecture on the Acropolis, em- 
phasizing the nature of classicism, and a 
lecture on Hellenistic art, dwelling on the 
nature of realism in art. All three of 
these lectures were made vivid for the 
students not only by the use of colored 
slides but also by the requirement of a 
museum report. Students were given a 
guide to the classical collection of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts which drew 
their attention specifically to the famous 
Minoan Snake Goddess and examples of 
archaic, fifth-century, and Hellenistic 
sculpture. Each student was asked to 
choose one object from the collection to 
discuss in a report. Having studied the 
“elements of art” intensively in his 
freshman year, he was expected to make 
a well-informed comment in terms of 
line, movement, shape, volume, materi- 
als, texture, color, light and shadow, dis- 
tortion, and emotional and intellectual 
response. For this assignment, which 
proved especially popular, almost every 
student succeeded in making original and 
cogent remarks. 

It is not necessary to explain here how 
each of the readings of this unit was stud- 
ied in and for itself and as an introduc- 
tion to the major and minor themes of 
the course. But it will be obvious how the 
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Agamemnon introduced themes of free 
will, personal responsibility, and fatal- 
ism; how Medea brought themes of am- 
bition, faithfulness, race prejudice, and 
revenge. All these issues were constant- 
ly referred to throughout the course, 
so that, at the end of the year, students 
not merely had minds usefully stocked 
with the plots of works of literature but 
had achieved the beginnings of knowl- 
edge of the essential nature of many of 
the chief concerns of man. It was largely 
as a result of these cross-references and 


‘the comparisons of the reactions of vari- 


ous periods to our major themes that we 
were successful in forming in students’ 
minds a more or less clear understanding 
of their own philosophical positions. 

As much concerned as we were about 
philosophy, we were equally concerned 
that students should achieve an under- 
standing of literary form. Thus, along 
with our reading of tragedies, we also 
read Aristotle on The Art of Poetry and 
made an extensive study of the nature 
of tragedy, applying Aristotelian dicta 
to the three tragedies we had read. Then 
we proceeded to discuss The Clouds in 
terms of Aristotle’s definition of comedy. 
Since a study of satire plays an important 
part later in the course, we spent con- 
siderable time in section discussions on 
The Clouds: “Tn the light of his theory of 
education, what might Aristophanes 
have said about our course in general 
education?” “Is Professor Hadas right 
when he says that the characters of 
Aristophanes are like the Marx Brothers 
and not like Charlie Chaplin?” 


UNIT II: MAN’S RELATIONSHIP TO GOD 
(FIVE WEEKS) 

The last works studied in Unit I, 
Plato’s ““Myth of Er” and Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound, were a natural bridge 
to the unit on religion. The increasing 
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number of prominent intellectual Catho- 
lic converts, the writings of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and the novels of Franz Kafka, 
among other things, have given a new 
importance to the inclusion of a study 
of man’s relationship to God in a human- 
ities program. In our assignments we 
included works of the Hebraic, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and humanist points 
of view. A serious omission was that 
of the oriental attitudes; but, as will be 
noticed, all oriental materials are absent, 
chiefly because our staff is not trained in 
them. The assignments included: the 
Bible, the Books of Ruth and Job; 
Dante, Inferno; Gardner, ‘Chartres 
Cathedral’; listening to records of Gre- 
gorian chant, Machaut’s Mass, and 
Palestrina; a second visit to the Museum 
of Fine Arts; Milton, Paradise Lost (six 
books); Donne, Poems; Goethe, Faust 
(Part I and Act V of Part II). 

At the College of General Education 
we have an advantage over most schools, 
in that all our sophomores are taking 
exactly the same program. This, plus the 
fact that our entire faculty is housed in 
the same building, enables us to plan the 
work of all departments in close co- 
ordination with one another. Our aim is 
to achieve a total integration of the work 
in our four major departments; some- 
times this integration is central and 
sometimes it is peripheral. For example, 
at the time of Unit II, in the science 
course the students are studying the 
solar system and the work of Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Kepler. It is thus not 
only necessary but natural to make use 
of the knowledge of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem learned in science as a background 
for understanding Dante and Milton. In 
the political economy course students are 
studying the institution of medieval 
feudalism; this provides much appropri- 
ate material for understanding the Infer- 
no and for discussing the building of 
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Chartres Cathedral, as well as the rela- 
tion of monasticism to the rise of the 
Gregorian chant and polyphony. In the 
human relations course the integration is 
naturally the most intimate and effective 
of all: the students there are studying 
comparative religions and the nature of 
religion as it has manifested itself in in- 
stitutions. Simultaneously the various 
extra-curricular groups, Hillel, Newman 
Club, and the Protestant Club, are 
carrying on activities which put into ef- 
fect many of the principles we are study- 
ing. 

Since the medieval period, chiefly the 
thirteenth century, is the era in which 
religion most completely dominated Eu- 
ropean society, that era is naturally the 
central concern of this unit. Yet Catholi- 
cism does not stand alone; the Hebraic 
theology of Job makes a forceful impact 
on every student, just as does the Protes- 
tantism of Milton and the humanism of 
Goethe. This past year we were particu- 
larly lucky to be able to reinforce our 
literary references to seventeenth-cen- 
tury religion in Milton and John Donne 
by the requirement of a visit to the 
Vienna Treasures of the Hapsburg Col- 
lections temporarily in Boston. There 
were many examples of religious paint- 
ings (works by Caravaggio, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt), and again we required a 
written report on one item chosen by the 
student from the exhibition. This time 
we successfully used the printed Guide 
for Critical Judgment in the Humanities 
published by the American Council on 
Education, which gave the students 
further guidance in the making of aes- 
thetic judgments, 


UNIT III: MAN’S RELATIONSHIP TO 
SOCIETY (SIX WEEKS) 


The transition from the place of re- 
ligion in the arts to the connection of the 
arts to society occurred naturally in the 
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Canterbury Tales: Chaucer, “Prologue,” 
“Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’ ‘“Pardoner’s 
Tale’; Gardner, “Italian Renaissance 
Painting”; Moliére, The Highbrow La- 
dies, Tartuffe; Swift, “Voyage to Lilli- 
put”; Voltaire, Candide; listening to 
records of Bach and Haydn; Fielding, 
Tom Jones; Ibsen, Ghosts, An Enemy of 
the People; Gardner, ““Daumier’’; Shaw, 
Major Barbara. 

There was a double approach in this 
unit: we began by showing how art can 
be a mirror of its society, and we went on 
to show how the artist can function as a 
critic of his society. Chaucer’s “Pro- 
logue”’ and Italian Renaissance painting 
were excellent fields for the demonstra- 
tion of the first. The characters of the 
pilgrimage provided a living assembly re- 
viewing the structure of feudalism that 
students had been studying in political 
economy, and their wit and satire pre- 
pared the way for the work of Moliére 
ahead. Chaucer’s work provided exam- 
ples of medieval secular literature to 
contrast with the work of Dante, and 
also introduced the early forms of poetry 
in English. Students were given a spe- 
cially prepared guide to the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum and encour- 
aged to make a visit there to examine 
works by Simone Martini, Giotto, and 
Fra Angelico to get an idea of the art of 
Chaucer’s time. On the same trip their 
attention was directed to certain works 
by Masaccio Botticelli, Raphael, and 
Titian, so that they might deduce for 
themselves how society changed its em- 
phases between the medieval period and 
the Renaissance. The intimate relation- 
ship between the artist and his times that 
was revealed by Renaissance painting 
was shown in another way by the music 
of the eighteenth century. The works of 
Bach and Haydn were examined in their 
settings. McKinney and Anderson’s Mu- 
sic in History provided the social context 
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of these composers, but more important 
than the reading were the actual listening 
assignments that were required. In a 
music listening room, students were 
asked to listen to records often enough to 
be able to identify certain fugues and 
symphonies on hearing any given part of 
them. This was also a time for the review 
and extended study of the musical forms 
which had been given to the students as 
freshmen. 

During the remainder of this unit, the 


‘criticism of society by means of comedy 


and satire was explored. A lecture de- 
voted entirely to the techniques and 
functions of satire introduced Moliére. 
Many of our student body had arrived 
at an unhealthy smugness as a result of 
the unit on religion, and many found 
their serenity rather violently punctured 
by Chaucer’s “Prologue,”’ Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe, and Voltaire’s Candide. Throughout 
this unit, as always, we were making 
cross-references to the work in other 
courses. In human relations, students 
were studying the nature of education 
and social change. Swift’s “Voyage to 
Lilliput” provided the most precise cor- 
respondences, but there were also many 
in Candide and Tom Jones. In political 
economy the study of political theories 
from Machiavelli to nineteenth-century 
nationalism supported our readings of 
Voltaire and Swift as well as Ibsen’s An 
Enemy of the People and Shaw’s Major 
Barbara. The final lecture of this unit 
was on satire in art, and, through a dis- 
cussion of Hogarth, Goya, Daumier, and 
Grosz, we summarized our investigation 
into the role of the artist as a critic of 
society. 

UNIT IV. MAN’S RELATIONSHIP TO HIS 

INNER SELF (FOUR WEEKS) 

We next turned to a consideration of 
man as an individual, with a particular 
concern for the psychological and emo- 
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tional aspects of the inner man: Shake- 
speare, Othello, King Lear, Hamlet; 
Dostoevski, Crime and Punishment; Kaf- 
ka, The Metamorphosis; a guest speaker 
on expressionism in painting. 

The integration involved in this unit 
was intentionally by way of review. Dur- 
ing the freshman course in Human Rela- 
tions, the students had been given an 
introduction to the principles of psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis. Now in the 
literature, many demonstrations of those 
principles were available, and it was our 
aim to prevent students from using psy- 
chological terminology with that glibness 
that often hides a lack of knowledge. In- 
stead, by a close attention to the texts, 
students were forced to consider prob- 
lems in the entire context with all the 
qualifications such a study forces upon 
any answer. Othello was admirably suited 
to begin this study of the difference be- 
tween appearance and reality. Here, as 
always, there was a conscious attempt to 
make useful the information that had 
been accumulated throughout the two 
years. 

We expected the student to make ac- 
tive and significant references to his other 
courses and his earlier work in our course 
in order to clarify current problems. So it 
was that Plato’s ‘““Myth of the Cave,” 
Oedipus’ search for self-understanding, 
Dante’s various “‘frauds,’”’ and Moliére’s 
Tartuffe all played active parts in our 
discussions of the deeper nature of Iago. 
In testing, we even reached back into 
works read during the freshman year and 
expected students to be able to compare 
the treatment of evil, for example, in 
Moby Dick with the treatment of evil in 
Othello. But the knowledge brought to 
bear was not restricted to that gained 
from English and humanities; since all 
students had been taking the same uni- 
fied course, we could be sure of the in- 
formation they had been exposed to else- 
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where. As a consequence, in our discus- 
sions of Shakespeare and Dostoevski we 
expected, and got, observations making 
reference to Machiavelli (from political 
economy), to Newton and empiricism 
(from science), and to principles of moti- 
vation, psychological mechanisms of ad- 
justment, conditions of learning, the 
nature of perception, and theories of 
emotion (from human relations). Al- 
ways, however, our emphasis was on the 
work of art as a work of art. The more 
complex a work, the more important this 
became. Particularly with King Lear and 
Hamlet it was possible to show the in- 
adequacy of all of the tendency interpre- 
tations of art which make a work a socio- 
logical case study or a source book for 
psychoanalysis. On the one hand, we en- 
couraged students to bring all their 
knowledge to bear in analyzing a work of 
art; on the other hand, we made clear the 
shortcomings of overemphasizing a par- 
ticular point of view, especially when it 
twists meanings and limits significance. 


UNIT V. MAN’S RELATIONSHIP TO HIS 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT (FOUR 
WEEKS) 


This unit was divided into two sec- 
tions. We studied man’s relationship to 
nature first under the aspect of romanti- 
cism and then under the aspect of real- 
ism, illustrating both concepts by works 
from the nineteenth century: Words- 
worth, Poems; listening to the music of 
Beethoven and Schubert; W. H. Hudson, 
The Green Mansions; Monet and Renoir, 
impressionist paintings; listening to Ra- 
vel and Debussy; Mallarmé and Ver- 
laine, poems. Flaubert, “A Simple 
Heart”; a realistic movie, Farrebique; 
Tolstoy, “Death of Ivan Ilych”; Con- 
rad, “Heart of Darkness’; Picasso, from 
realism to abstraction in painting. 

One of the most difficult problems 
confronting an instructor in the humani- 
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ties is to teach art, music, and literature 
in an integrated way. Because of their 
separate and contradictory vocabularies, 
they constantly tend to separate them- 
selves and usually end up by being sepa- 
rate courses. When the courses are sepa- 
rated in a general college they become 
more or less indistinguishable from the 
conventional introductory courses of the 
liberal arts college and are open to the 
same objections, namely, that the ma- 
jority of students study the courses in 
isolation and do not draw the maximum 
conclusions from them applicable to their 
own personalities and environment. We 
have partially solved this problem by 
our unit system. It becomes easier to dis- 
cuss the relationships among the arts and 
their relevance to life today if there is a 
“key concept” binding together a group 
of works. An outstanding example of this 
is in Unit V, when, as a part of our study 
of man’s relation to nature, we examine 
impressionism. With such a concept as 
this it is possible to incorporate historical 
information and the interrelationships 
among the arts at the same time that one 
is directing a major emphasis on criteria 
of aesthetic judgment. To be more spe- 
cific, an examination of Debussy’s “Af- 
ternoon of a Faun” (and the effects of 
his atonality and free forms on such 
modern artists as Barték and Schoen- 
berg) leads to an examination of Mal- 
larmé’s poem from which the music was 
derived. Analysis of the poem involves a 
discussion not only of nineteenth-century 
poetry but of obscurity in poetry in gen- 
eral, particularly as it applies to such 
contemporary writers as E. E. Cum- 
mings and Dylan Thomas. This discus- 
sion of “difficulty” in the arts leads 
naturally to a discussion of modern 
painting. And the work of Monet (who 
illustrated the first edition of Mallarmé’s 
poem) serves as a guide to the principles 
of impressionism in painting. These prin- 


ciples, of course, apply not merely to such 
historical figures as Renoir and Degas 
but to contemporaries all the way from 
Winston Churchill to Loren Maclver. 
The human relations between the artist 
and the public are crucial issues in the 
careers of Mallarmé and his followers; 
and an understanding of the scientific 
principles of color perception and the ap- 
plication of paint are prerequisite to ap- 
preciating impressionist paintings. This 
example is not an isolated one: The same 
integrating technique can be applied to 
problems in fifth-century Greek classi- 
cism, thirteenth-century medieval theo- 
centricism, and so on. It is by this “block 
and gap” system that we feel we func- 
tion better than by the continuous his- 
torical approach or by the purely ana- 
lytical approach. Our aim is to combine 
the history of ideas with the intensive 
analysis of significant form relationships 
in order to develop in students the ability 
to make independent aesthetic judg- 
ments. 


UNIT VI. VALUES IN THE HUMANITIES 
(THREE WEEKS) 


The conclusion of the course was, in 
various ways, an attempt at synthesis: 
Joyce, Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man; listening to Bart6k and Stravin- 
sky; a lecture by the chaplain on ethics; 
a lecture by Bartlett Hayes on modern 
art; Plato, Apology; Bertrand Russell, 
“The Happy Man,” “The Happy 
World”’; a poetry reading given by Rob- 
ert Frost; a poetry reading given by 
Richard Wilbur. 

These final three weeks were given 
over, in every department, to a study of 
values. In science, human relations, po- 
litical economy, and in English and hu- 
manities, students were set to examining 
the various absolute and relative values 
which had emerged during their two 
years of study. Joyce’s novel touched on 
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all our major issues: the relationship of 
man to God, to society, to nature, and to 
the inner self. These four points helped 
to summarize the contents of the entire 
course, and they provided a framework 
on which each student could build his 
personal philosophy. And the program 
ended on a positive note with the read- 
ings by the two distinguished New Eng- 
land poets. 

This sophomore course does three 
things that very few other courses can 
claim: it requires every student to know 
something about the criteria for judging 
painting and music as well as literature; 
it integrates a student’s knowledge so 
that he knows what his studies mean, not 
in airtight compartments, but within a 


frame of reference that is coherent for 
him; and it places its primary emphasis 
not on the accumulating of a stock of 
historical information but on an under- 
standing of the more permanent values 
of this life. 

It is a commonplace that higher edu- 
cation is now on the way to becoming 
education for everyone; and, since the 
highly selected student body is disap- 
pearing, the act of synthesizing knowl- 
edge can no longer be left to chance. The 
college itself must be partially responsi- 
ble for showing the possible relationships 
among the fields of knowledge. This pro- 
gram at Boston University is an example 
of one step toward solving the prob- 
lem. 


Correlating Literature with the Arts 


in Student S Yymposiums 


LILA KOSTICK! 


Ix COLLEGES that have already indorsed 
the concept of general education, the 
problem of integrating all the aspects of 
the curriculum is shared by most of the 
faculty. However, in many colleges that 
still retain a concentrated program of 
specialized subjects, integration of some 
aspects of the curriculum is dependent 
upon individual faculty members sympa- 
thetic to general education. As a member 
of the English department of a teachers’ 
college, I attempted to correlate litera- 
ture with the arts within the confines of a 
freshman world literature course and a 
sophomore survey of British literature. 
Student symposiums have been my chief 
method of achieving this correlation. The 

1 Formerly a member of the faculty, Teachers 


College at Plattsburgh, State University of New 
York; now an English editor, Ginn & Co., Boston. 


results have been successful and inspir- 
ing. 

As a teaching technique in general ed- 
ucation, the symposium has been rela- 
tively neglected. While it is a form of dis- 
cussion planned by the teacher, i is exe- 
cuted entirely by the students. This rep- 
resents an improvement over the weak- 
nesses of discussion methods as described 
by Clarence H. Faust, who believes that 
“many ‘discussion’ classes are thinly dis- 
guised or badly organized lectures, and 
too much of the study of particular hu- 
manistic works consists in the acquiring 
of historical information about them or 
the recording of the instructor’s judg- 
ments concerning them.’ Instead of 

? Clarence H. Faust, ‘“‘The Humanities in General 
Education,’’ General Education, Part I: National 


Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, LI 
(1952), 109. 
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passively allowing an instructor to domi- 
nate a discussion or prod others to con- 
tribute, the student is stimulated by the 
symposium technique to participate ac- 
tively. As a result, he acquires verbal 
fluency in communicating with his class- 
mates. Also, he acquires deeper empathy 
for and understanding of the particular 
topic under study. But most important, 
he learns his own responsibility as a 
member of a discussion group. Harold B. 
Dunkel believes that this assumption of 
responsibility, rather than a mere bun- 
dling-together of facts, is tantamount to 
learning much more.’ 

The subject matter that is correlated 
with literature must be chosen carefully. 
It is almost impossible to force a parallel 
between specific art forms: to seek the 
concerto form in an ode or a rococo curli- 
cue in an uneven metrical line would 
make little sense or be esoteric to the 
student. However, after listening, seeing, 
and understanding, he may become 
aware of similar overtones, aesthetics, 
and technical characteristics in certain 
works of art. Such works may be brought 
together on a symposium when the class 
is studying either a certain type of litera- 
ture, such as satire, or a chronological 
survey, such as the Victorian age. If the 
class is surveying an age, a historical ap- 
proach to the arts should not be empha- 
sized, because it very often stresses facts 
about the works rather than the works 
themselves. I prefer an interpretive and 
critical approach because it teaches the 
student how to analyze directly one work 
of art and how to transfer this training to 
another. 

Depending on the pace of the litera- 
ture course, a symposium may be sched- 
uled for one class session out of five or 
six. Sometimes, if the symposium has 
more than five speakers, it will run for 


Harold B. Dunkel, ‘Problems of Instruction,” 
General Education, p. 202. 
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two sessions. Two weeks before it is 
scheduled, the teacher prepares a mimeo- 
graphed program for the students, ex- 
plains the purpose of the symposium, and 
then calls for volunteers. The members of 
the class who are not on the symposium 
have the responsibility of directing ques- 
tions or comments to the speakers after 
the talks have been given. 

Each speaker on the symposium has 
the following functions: he submits a for- 
mal paper on his topic, but he speaks ex- 
temporaneously, guided only by notes 
obtained from his paper. He will allow 
the nature of his subject to govern the 
mood of his talk, and he may use any 
audio-visual aids he considers worth 
while. 

In addition to the speakers, each sym- 
posium is conducted by a chairman, who 
has the following functions: he intro- 
duces the purpose and theme of the sym- 
posium to the class, highlighting the most 
important facts; he introduces each 
speaker in turn by name and gives the 
title of the report; he holds each speaker 
to the ten-minute time limit; and, finally, 
he leads the class in a discussion, syn- 
thesizing the various subjects and pro- 
hibiting irrelevant digressions. 

And what is the function of the in- 
structor? Does he sit unobtrusively in the 
back of the classroom, relax, and listen 
appreciatively to the smooth symposium 
he has organized? Ideally, yes, because 
the bulk of his work precedes the sym- 
posium. Actually, he may have to inter- 
vene occasionally during the symposium 
to rectify fallacious statements or impor- 
tant omissions. I try to avoid this by 
making specific suggestions and a bib- 
liography on the symposium programs. 

The following programs of symposi- 
ums may suggest to the reader other pos- 
sibilities. Although the scope is broad, 
each program attempts to limit the 
speakers as much as possible without re- 
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ducing their talks to mere taxonomy. 
Most of the bibliographical sources have 
been omitted because they are usually 
dependent upon library and audio-visual 
facilities and the preferences of the indi- 
vidual instructor. 


MODERN TRENDS IN THE ARTS 


Purpose: An analysis of the modern trends in 
the arts and a brief contrast of them with the 
traditional forms that preceded them. 

Chairman: Review briefly the varied move- 
ments of modern literature that we have 
been studying, suchas expressionism, realism, 
and symbolism. 

Speaker 1: Discuss the imagist movement in 
poetry. (Suggestions supplied by the instruc- 
tor: Who were its leaders and what were their 
theories as expressed in their manifestoes? 
Illustrate one or two of these theories by 
reading aloud excerpts of a few short poems 
by Amy Lowell. Contrast these theories on 
form, meter, and subject matter with tra- 
ditional theories: refer to such traditional 
poems as a Shakespearean sonnet and a 
Wordsworth lyric.) 

Speaker 2: Discuss abstraction in painting. 
Define and illustrate cubism by referring to 
slides of Pablo Picasso’s works. What were 
his theories on line, form, perspective, and 
structure? Contrast his works with tradi- 
tional ones that are highly realistic: for ex- 
ample, the works of Michelangelo. 

Speaker 3: Discuss the difference between mod- 
ern dance and classical ballet. Who were the 
leaders of modern dance, and what were their 
theories on movement, focus, design, ex- 
pression, lighting, and distortion? By using 
the opaque projector, refer to illustrations of 
Martha Graham’s choreography of Letter to 
the World. Contrast her choreography with 
the choreography of Sergei Diaghileff, the 
traditional ballet master. 

Speaker 4: Discuss the differences between 
modern music and classical music. What 
were Arnold Schénberg’s theories on atonal- 
ity and harmonics? Use phonograph records 
to contrast one of his works with Bach’s. 

Speaker 5; Discuss the differences between mod- 
ern and traditional opera by using phono- 
graph records that are excerpts from an 
opera by Gian Carlo Menotti and Giuseppe 
Verdi. What are Menotti’s theories on inte- 
gration of dialogue and lyrics, plot, and 
characterization? 
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Speaker 6: Discuss the difference between be- 
bop and Dixieland music through phono- 
graph records. Contrast the interpretations 
of George Shearing and Louis Armstrong. 
What are the chief differences in Shearing’s 
use of instruments, melodies, chords, and 
harmonies? 


THE JOHNSON CIRCLE 


Purpose: An analysis of the contributions of 
the men who gathered around Samuel 
Johnson and influenced British arts and 
letters. 

Chairman: Review briefly the works of Samuel 
Johnson that we have been studying and 
the biography of him by James Boswell. 

Speaker 1: Discuss the personality of James 
Boswell as revealed in his London journal. 
How does it contrast with the Boswell that 
we know from his biography of Johnson? 
How valid is the term “Boswellizing”’ today 
in the light of the discovery of his journals? 

Speaker 2: Discuss Oliver Goldsmith’s The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Why has this novel been 
called a tearful and sentimental novel? Does 
it represent an advance in the English novel? 
Mention its artificial devices, such as height- 
ening of characterization and compression 
of story. Does it reveal the influence of the 
Johnson circle? 

Speaker 3: Discuss the contributions of Ed- 
mund Burke to politics and rhetoric. Com- 
pare and contrast his “grand style’’ as re- 
vealed in “On Conciliation with America” 
with Winston Churchill’s style of oratory. 

Speaker 4: Discuss the contributions of David 
Garrick to the Drury Lane Theatre and to 
the stage. How did his theories of acting 
revive a more natural production of Shake- 
spearean drama? Are his theories on bom- 
bast and exhibition of the passions still valid 
in drama today? Show a slide (or picture) of 
Reynolds’ painting of him. 

Speaker 5: Discuss the contributions of Edward 

. Gibbon to history. Read an excerpt from 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
to illustrate his vivid descriptive style. 

Speaker 6: Discuss the contributions of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to painting. What were his 
aesthetic theories as expressed in his Dis- 
courses on painting? Illustrate his theories of 
the “grand style” in painting by showing 
slides which may not necessarily be his 
works but someone else’s, such as Benjamin 
West’s. Tell of Reynolds’ prominence in the 
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Royal Academy and show a few slides of his 
works. 


ROMANTICISM 


Purpose: An analysis of the elements of roman- 
ticism in the arts. 

Chairman: Review briefly the aspects of ro- 
manticism that we have been studying in 
the works of the English Romantic poets. 

Speaker 1: Discuss the contributions of Hector 
Berlioz to music. Refer to his autogiobraphy, 
music criticisms, and a biography. Illustrate 
his theories of orchestration, instrumenta- 
tion, and imagination by using phonograph 
records from his Symphonie fantastique. 
What are the Romantic elements in his 
works? 

Speaker 2: Discuss the contributions of Eugene 
Delacroix by referring to his autobiography 
for his theories on color, subject matter, 
line, and mood. Illustrate the elements of 
romanticism in his works by showing slides. 

Speaker 3: Discuss the elements of romanticism 
in the sculpture of Auguste Rodin. Show 
slides of his works to illustrate his theories on 
handling the clay, carving, and subject 
matter. 

Speaker 4: Discuss the elements of romanti- 
cism in the Gothic revival and the popu- 
larity of the “Picturesque” in England at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. What 
were the landscape gardening theories of 
Capability Brown? Collect references to 
Gothic landscaping and architecture in 
Anne Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
What were the elements of romanticism in 
Van Brugh’s skylines? Compare the ele- 
ments of romanticism in Gothic castles built 
at that time with the homes designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright in Illinois in the 1900’s. 


SATIRE AND PARODY 


Purpose: An analysis of the elements of satire 
and parody in the arts. 

Chairman: Review briefly the differences in 
style, form, and purpose in the works of 
satire and/or parody that we have been 
studying, such as Gulliver's Travels, Candide, 
and The Inspector General. 

Speaker 1: Discuss the satirical elements in Gil- 
bert and Sulliven’s parody of Oscar Wilde 
and his circle, the comic opera Patience. Se- 
lect lines or incidents for illustration; note 
the difference in satirical quality and in- 


tensity from the works of satirists we have 
been studying. 

Speaker 2: Discuss the satirical elements in Wil- 
liam Hogarth’s satire on the manners and 
morals of the late-eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish upper classes, the series of etchings 
Marriage 2 la Mode. Show slides of a few 
scenes. 

Speaker 3: Discuss the elements of parody in 
Sergei Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. Use 
phonograph records to compare and con- 
trast it with a Mozart symphony. 

Speaker 4: Discuss the satirical elements in 
Goya’s etchings, Caprices, which are bitter 
indictments of the greed and corruption of the 
church and government. Compare them, by 
using slides or illustrations in the opaque pro- 
jector, with modern satirical cartoons. Con- 
sider cartoons by either David Low or Fitz- 
patrick, whose works appear in the New 
York Times. 

Speaker 5: Discuss the satirical elements in 
pantomime in the dance. Consider the con- 
tributions of Charles Weidman to mimicry 
in his choreographic versions of Voltaire’s 
Candide and Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite. 
Use book illustrations in the opaque pro- 
jector. 

Speaker 6: Discuss the elements of parody in 
John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera. In what way 
does it ridicule Italian operas which were the 
vogue of his day ? How does it ridicule politics 
and, in particular, Sir Robert Walpole? How 
does it parody the stock dramatic revenge 
theme and the morals of the upper classes? 
Read excerpts from the opera and, if time 
permits, play a few of the songs on the 
phonograph. 


These four symposiums indicate the 
diversity of topics that may be used. 
Many other topics of equal challenge 
suggest themselves, such as impression- 
ism, expressionism, the pre-Raphaelites, 
and the Augustans. Although the scope 
of the symposium may at first appear to 
be broad and disjunctive, the final analy- 
sis by the students of similar elements in 
all art forms will provide them with an 
additive experience. Each new experience 
will develop standards for deeper critical 
thinking and enjoyment of the arts. 
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SEMINAR: A MEETING PLACE 
FOR MINDS 


To those educators who deplore the 
growth of excessive departmentalization on 
the grounds that it cannot bring minds to a 
working agreement in a world that vitally 
needs minds brought to that point, the 
seminar program of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Michigan, may be of some interest. 
It is a correlating program which brings to- 
gether two or more departments each semes- 
ter for the purpose of studying a common 
problem from an integrated viewpoint that 
brings to the fore fundamental relations al- 
ways existing but sometimes overlooked. 
The problem, to be suitable, must have 
within it some seeds of controversy, some 
factors of common interest, which will insure 
integration of content rather than mere 
parallelism of content. 

One such topic of research used in an art, 
English, and psychology combination was: 
Do the arts of any given period reflect the 
contemporary mold of mind of that period? 
The students were asked to assume that all 
nonfiction of any type was lost and, with 
that assumption in mind, to decide what an 
alert observer might be justified in conclud- 
ing about the period from the works of the 
creative artists studied. They were to con- 
sider their findings aesthetically and psy- 
chologically and in this way insure the inte- 
gration of the departments. 

In this particular seminar the students 
used the historical approach, starting with 
the present, then going back to the medie- 
val, and coming up through periods conven- 
iently known as Renaissance, “Enlighten- 
ment,” Romantic, and Victorian. The last 
meetings were to consider again the twenti- 
eth century, looked at and evaluated in the 
light of what had gone before. Man with his 
five external and four internal senses and his 
two great powers of soul, intellect and will, 


was the constant factor in every age. His 
mold of mind could be intellectual, emotion- 
al, material, spiritual, or a combination of 
any or all of these tendencies. The creative 
arts considered could include painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, literature in 
all its forms, even the movies if they could 
be proved an art. Such a scope was vast, al- 
most overwhelming in its possibilities, but 
the actual choice of topics for papers was 
limited in a way that provided for adequate 
treatment and yet safeguarded the perspec- 
tive necessary to prevent provincialism or 
narrowness of outlook. 

The actual plunge into the research of in- 
dividual topics came only after some time 
had been spent in building up a background 
from which to select subjects destined to 
throw light on the main problem. In this 
particular seminar the students first exam- 
ined the nature of the contemporary Ameri- 
can mind as revealed by current motion-pic- 
ture themes and their treatment; they 
looked at cubism and surrealism to see what 
state of mind these art forms portrayed and 
at the Imagist school of poetry to discover 
the mental attitudes of its proponents. 
Then they began their long trek back into 
the past. 

They examined the Miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages to see how drama reflected the 
life of that period; they looked at Gothic 
cathedrals and the hovels standing next to 
them and came to the conclusion that the 
combination was not incompatible with the 
medieval mind. They studied symbolism; 
listened to troubadour singing and saw it de- 
generate when it was detached from the 
stabilizing effect of religion. They considered 
the effects of Renaissance patronage, noted 
the changes in Renaissance treatment of the 
Madonna in art, and pondered problems 
presented by the Baroque artist, by Pale- 
strina, and by Shakespeare. Moving chrono- 
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logically forward, they took up the Puritan 
contribution or lack of it, read Milton’s 
Comus to see whether or not it was represent- 
ative of the author or of his age; questioned 
whether satire was a symptom of health or 
of disease; and studied the Dutch realists to 
discover their concrete contribution to the 
social philosophy of the time. 

Pope, David, Jane Austen, and the Pre- 
Raphaelites were the subjects used for a 
consideration of the nineteenth-century 
mind. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, By- 
ron, and Keats, in the literary world, and 
Delacroix and Courbet, in the realm of 
painting, were the Romantic “rebels” who 
followed them. In the poems of Clough and 
Arnold they saw the failure of the Victorian 
compromise, a failure the effects of which 
are evident in our own day. 

This sweep over the centuries, brief as it 
was, showed the students that, although cer- 
tain tendencies might have prevailed to such 
an extent as to make it convenient to label 
the period according to those tendencies, 
it would be extremely unwise to do so. 
There was degeneration in what might be 
called the most spiritual of centuries, and 
someone has even dared to call the materi- 
alistic twentieth century the age of saints. 

What became increasingly clear, how- 
ever, as the study went on was that, no mat- 
ter how many accidental differences emerged 
from the pages of the past to contrast them- 
selves with what we see today, man funda- 
mentally has not changed. It makes very 
little difference whether he lived in the 
leisured early times or spends his days in the 
speed-dominated twentieth century; wheth- 
er he lives in a peasant’s hut or a million- 
aire’s mansion—he is still interested in the 
same things: life, death, love, beauty, the 
problem of good and evil, the attainment of 
happiness. He paints these interests on can- 
vas and carves them in stone for all the 
world to see; he sings them in poetry and 
music for all the world to hear. In some ages 
he may succeed more admirably than in 
others; but in every age the desire to com- 
municate truth is there. 

The realization of this underlying same- 
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ness of human nature through periods of 
time and over expanses of territory is one of 
the great contributions of the seminar pro- 
gram. Through study, through contact with 
one another, those participating become 
aware of this fundamental unity, not super- 
ficially, by way of platitude, but with an in- 
tellectual conviction that permeates atti- 
tudes and influences lives. 

Added to this profoundly important real- 
ization of human unity are other benefits, 
personal and intellectual, derived by semi- 
nar participants. Faculty members are 
broadened and deepened as a result of their 
contacts with one another and the conse- 
quent clarification of thought and expression 
that this contact stimulates and, indeed, re- 
quires. The professional assurance that 
comes from indispensable research in their 
own and other fields brings with it an under- 
standing of problems and a resulting gra- 
ciousness that less experience sometimes 
lacks. 

The students, too, are benefited by these 
various contacts with teachers, books, and 
one another. In the typical seminar group 
one usually finds widely divergent types of 
personality which is all to the good, for this 
very difference is an education in the under- 
standing and evaluation of people. I am 
thinking now of one departmental group 
consisting of seven people. In it there was 
the aggressive, determined person who 
wanted always to dominate the discussion 
and was extremely positive in her opinions; 
there was the book-lover who read almost 
everything she could get her hands on, as- 
similated it, evaluated it wisely for the most 
part, and expressed herself well when discuss- 
ing it; and the book-lover of a more roman- 
tic vein who was sometimes carried away by 
the beauty of words and the flow of the 
rhythm rather than thought content. There 
was the plodder who thought slowly and 
ponderously, who was irritated by the too- 
quick discussion of the more loquacious, and 
who often brought them up sharply with a 
“‘Why?”’ that refused to be taken in by mere 
talk; there was the thinker who wasn’t car- 
ried away by any great enthusiasm for books 
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but who read carefully and well what she 
read and although not speaking often came 
out with some real “pellets of wisdom” when 
she did speak, contributions that would 
make the group sit up and take notice and 
realize that this quiet, demure little lady 
was doing the kind of thinking that was get- 
ting into her life and consequently was effec- 
tive when put into words for others to hear. 
Finally, there was the quiet type who was 
content to read and to take voluminous 
notes in perfect form just as she had been 
taught to take them but from that point on 
was content merely to listen. 

With a group like that things were bound 
to happen. The aggressive girl finally came 
to admit that she didn’t know everything; in 
fact, that she might be confused on a few is- 
sues ; the plodder who had been afraid of her 
own opinions suddenly awoke to the fact 
that what she had to say was really worth 
while; the intellectual book-lover, whose 
ambition it was to startle and perhaps shock 
both teacher and class in her final master- 
piece, bogged down and crawled a little un- 
der the barrage of questions that master- 
piece called forth. In short, there was a real 
and noticeable development in every mem- 
ber of that department, a development that 
humbled because it showed individual weak- 
nesses in the light of the excellent qualities 
perceived in others and a development that 
expanded and exalted because it brought 
truth into the mind of each participant. 

This is the kind of course that Marygrove 
offers without apology to each girl who 
reaches her senior year. It is not perfect— 
what academic course ever is?—but, for 
those who use it as it is meant to be used, it 
is a course in modern education which can 
and does lead to a working agreement 
among minds. 

SISTER M. CHRISTINE 
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TEACH US TO READ 


If we but think of it, all that a University or 
final highest school can do for us is still but 
what the first school began doing—teach us to 
read.—CaRLYLE. 
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Without a doubt, remedial reading has 
established itself on college campuses. But 
what about a developmental course, that is, 
an advanced reading course. The college 
reading director, a few scattered faculty 
members, and most of the students say Yes. 
When the reading director is asked why the 
college should bother to teach skills that 
should have been learned in elementary 
school, he answers that there are problems 
in college reading which an elementary stu- 
dent never encounters. A student learns to 
read up to sixth grade; after that he reads to 
learn, and a college student ought to develop 
reading skills beyond those taught in sixth 
grade. 

Usually freshman English students are 
taught to be more critical and appreciative 
readers. To this end, diction, vocabulary, 
tone, the meaning in reading, and the au- 
thor’s purpose are stressed. Certainly, these 
are important aspects of developmental 
reading, but to omit all other aspects is to 
leave the job half-done. There is, for in- 
stance, the matter of adjusting one’s rate of 
reading. Almost any student, no matter how 
fast or how efficiently he is reading when he 
enters college, can learn to read faster and 
more efficiently. Entering students are likely 
to have practically no conception of how to 
vary their rate of reading, and no one is 
around to lend a helping hand. 

“Why, though,” some critics ask, ‘‘should 
a student read faster, even if he is able to 
comprehend just as well at a doubled rate?” 
The students themselves seldom ask the 
question; for, once they understand that 
they can increase their rate without loss of 
comprehension, they will advance all sorts 
of reasons for taking the course. In fact, 
when voluntary developmental reading 
courses were introduced at Wayne Univer- 
sity and Michigan State College, students 
rushed to take them and soon taxed the re- 
sources of the staffs. This kind of response 
indicates the degree of interest and, to some 
extent, the degree of need. Students want to 
take a developmental reading course be- 
cause they want more time to finish required 
assignments and go on to “supplementary 
readings” they seldom bother with now. 
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They want more time to tackle contem- 
porary publications, which, heretofore, they 
have shunted aside to make room for ‘“‘neces- 
sities” on the time budget. No matter how 
well a student can analyze, criticize, and 
read for meaning, these skills are of little 
avail if he does not have time to use them 
and practice them constantly. 

There is another reason for reading faster, 
although the students themselves seldom are 
aware of it at first. A rapid reader sometimes 
understands and remembers more than a 
slow one. It is possible, for example, that a 
student who reads one word at a time, often 
understands less of what he has read than 
one who reads a whole phrase or idea at a 
glance. Far from interfering with his under- 
standing, emphasis on rate adjustment and 
seeing words in groups often improves it. 

But if a developmental reading course is 
introduced, where is the manpower to teach 
reading to, say, 90 per cent of the freshman 
class? For many colleges it would be eco- 
nomic suicide to hire a departmentful of in- 
structors exclusively to teach reading. Ideal- 
ly, every member of the faculty should be 
called on to aid his students to read ef- 


' ficiently in his special field, and to this end 


he should ask the reading specialist for sug- 
gestions and techniques. But the “total- 
faculty” system does not often work. Wit- 
ness the difficulty of the English department 
in launching a co-operative all-college attack 
on poor writers. Other members of the fac- 
ulty are, for the most part, wrapped up in 
their own problems and howl in protest only 
when they find seriously retarded writers. 
It remains, then, for one department to as- 
sume the bulk of the responsibility for writ- 
ing, the English department. 

And so with reading. If any department is 
equipped to handle the developmental read- 
ing program on a large scale, it is this same 
English department. It will complain loud 
and long that it is overworked now. Teach- 
ers of freshman English, in particular, upon 
whom the heaviest burden of the reading 
program would fall, will lament that they 
are constantly buried under a never ending 
avalanche of themes. “How,” they ask, “can 
we take on more work?” As their program is 
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presently organized, they could not take on 
new responsibilities unless there were a shift 
in emphasis. Such a shift is not impossible. 
Note the changes that were made in the tra- 
ditional writing program when a communi- 
cations course was instituted at some col- 


leges. In a re-evaluated freshman English | 


course, writing might still have the most 
time allotted to it, but developmental read- 
ing, intelligently dovetailed into the writing 
program, would take a significant position. 
Many feel that the correlation between writ- 
ing and reading should be explored more 
thoroughly, that good readers are or can be- 
come good writers if the proper techniques 
are employed. Who could better explore 
these possibilities than the English depart- 
ment? 

If English instructors feel that they have 
no technical training in reading and are not 
qualified to teach it, let them be reminded 
that neither have they formal training for 
teaching composition. The theory and prac- 
tice of developmental reading can be learned 
quickly by any college instructor. In my 
own experience, I found that the best way to 
learn about it was to “take the course” per- 
sonally before teaching it. When I heard the 
claims of reading specialists, I was skeptical ; 
but after I took a short, intensive develop- 
mental reading course at Illinois Institute of 
Technology and increased my own rate from 
350 words per minute to 700 with, so far as I 
could judge, no loss of comprehension, I 
joined the club. 

In my freshman English classes I have 
experimented for two years with a develop- 
mental reading unit. During the first class 
period of the unit, the Diagnostic Reading 
Test, Survey Section, Form A, is given to 
the students. These tests are scored immedi- 
ately, and the:students are informed at their 
next class meeting of their results in rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary. Weak stu- 
dents are referred to the remedial reading 
class. Then, during the first six weeks of the 
class, for ten minutes of each period, the 
students read special exercises designed to 
increase their reading efficiency. Each exer- 
cise, about 1,000 words long and at the 
eighth-grade level of difficulty, was written 
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especially for this unit. Each is concerned 
directly with reading: reading hygiene, fixa- 
tions, rate adjustment, skimming, concen- 
tration, comprehension, vocabulary, taking 
notes, summarizing, and so forth. The stu- 
dents are timed each day, and they record 
on a line graph their daily progress in rate 
and comprehension. At the end they take a 
retest and write an evaluation of the unit. 
Here are some of their comments: “This is 
the first English class I have had that leaves 
me with a feeling of having learned some- 
thing new. I feel that if it weren’t for these 
reading exercises I could quite possibly have 
gone on indefinitely being a slow reader.” 
“Before I took the series of reading exer- 
cises, I had never believed in fast reading 
because I was convinced that fast reading 
would lower my comprehension. I was 
wrong.” “Since I work and still carry a 
heavy program, you have no idea how im- 
portant it is to be able to read a chapter only 
once and still get the idea. I have wasted 
many hours re-reading when I could have 
put the time to studying further.” The 
eulogistic comments are not surprising. The 
median score on the reading exercises rose 
from 265 to 525 words per minute; and when 
students can see concrete improvement like 
this in, of all places, an English course, they 
begin to think the course might have some- 
thing to offer after all. 

This is the kind of reading program with- 
in the means of every college in the country, 
and we would not have to struggle along 
with what Dr. William B. Benton calls “a 
nation of reading cripples,” if college Eng- 
lish departments made an honest attempt to 
do something about it. 


D. BAKER 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


THE WASTE LAND: MR. ELIOT’S 
“FRAGMENTS” 

One of the most controversial passages in 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land occurs at the 
very end of the poem. It will be recalled that 
after the three statements of the thunder— 
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Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata—the poet 
concludes as follows: 
I sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me 
Shall I at least set my lands in order? 
London Bridge is falling down falling down 
falling down 

Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
Quando fiam uti chelidon—O swallow swallow 
Le Prince d’Aquitaine é la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my ruins 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 

Shantih shantih shantih 


Reactions to this passage range all the way 
from E. M. Forster’s skeptical query, “What 
does the scrap-heap of quotations at the end 
signify?”’ to Cleanth Brooks’s favorable 
judgment, “The bundle of quotations with 
which the poem ends has a very definite re- 
lation to the general theme of the poem and 
to several of the major symbols used in the 
poem” (quoted from 7. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique, ed. Leonard Unger [New York, 
1948], pp. 13, 342). Interest in these con- 
cluding lines has been especially great since 
Mr. Eliot’s conversion to Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. It has been alleged, on the one hand, 
that the poem exhibits no progression—that 
it ends where it began—and, on the other 
hand, that the poem contains promise of the 
subsequent conversion. 

It is not my purpose to take up this de- 
bate over the state of Mr. Eliot’s mind as 
exhibited in The Waste Land. Further, I 
find myself in agreement with much of what 
has been said concerning the artistic propri- 
ety of the closing lines (e.g., cf. George Wil- 
liamson, “‘The Structure of The Waste 
Land,” Modern Philology, XLVII [1950], 
196 f., 205 f.). I wish only to suggest here an 
obvious interpretation of the passage, on one 
level, which to my knowledge has not hither- 
to been proposed. 

The protagonist, here identified with the 
Fisher King, sits on the shore fishing, with 
the arid plain behind him, and asks the ques- 
tion: “Shall I at least set my lands in or- 
der?” (cf. Isaiah 38:1). What follows is, it 
seems to me, on one level at least, nothing 
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more than a charm, the purpose of which is 
to break the spell of the waste land. The for- 
eign-language quotations provide the abra- 
cadabra element. Just as the hero of the 
Grail romances was expected to speak the 
proper words (usually in the form of a ques- 
tion) before the wounded king and his land 
could be restored, so the protagonist in The 
Waste Land, as both hero and king, utters an 
incantation designed to bring about the res- 
toration of life in himself and his environ- 
ment. 

The potency of foreign or strange words 
in charms was considered to be great. Wit- 
ness, for example, the use of Latin words and 
phrases in the Old English charms. The met- 
rical charm For Unfruitful Land opens with 
an elaborate set of instructions (MS Cotton 
Caligula A. vii, British Museum; my own 
translation): 


Here is the remedy, how you might amend 
your acres, if they will not grow well, or where 
any wrongful thing is done by sorcery or witch- 
craft. 

Take then at night, ere it dawns, four turfs 
from four sides of the land and mark how they 
stood before. Take then oil and honey and 
yeast, and milk from all the cattle that are on 
that land, and part of each kind of tree that 
grows on the land except hard wood, and part 
of every known herb except burdock alone, 
and put holy water thereon, and let it drip 
then thrice on the bottom of the turfs and then 
say these words: 

“Crescite wax, et multiplicamini and multiply, 
et replete and replenish, terre this earth. In 
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nomine patris el filii et spiritus sancti sit bene- 
dicti.”’ 
The charm continues with more detailed in- 
structions and reaches its climax in the fa- 
mous passage beginning with the invoca- 
tion: 

Erce, Erce, Erce, mother of earth, 


May the Almighty grant, eternal Lord, 
Growing and flourishing acres... 


and concludes with the instruction: 


Say then three times, Crescite in nomine patris, 
sit benedicti. Amen and Pater noster thrice. 


Of course, the Old English charm For Un- 
fruitful Land is quoted simply as an ex- 
ample. There can be no profit in searching 
for parallels in Mr. Eliot’s text—such as the 
triple “Amen” compared with “Shantih 
shantih shantih”—since details in the charms 
vary widely. But it does seem to me that the 
“fragment” passage is best understood as a 
charm, and that the emotional impact of the 
poem is enhanced by such an interpretation. 

If this explanation is accepted, what may 
we conclude about the progression of the 
poem? Is the protagonist saying “Avaunt!” 
to the horror of the waste land? My own 
opinion is that the end represents a definite 
advance over the negativism of the opening 
lines. But Mr. Eliot’s fondness for irony 
precludes any hasty dogmatism. 


D. C. FowLer 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Current English Forum 
Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


NOTES ON THE INFLECTED GENITIVE IN 
MODERN AMERICAN PROSE 


Several years ago Professor C. C. Fries 
showed that the inflected genitive in pres- 
ent-day American English is not confined to 
the “possessive” meaning.” And, after read- 
ing his article, I wondered about the status 
of the inflected genitive when the word in- 
flected names something other than a hu- 
man being, for, in those examples which Pro- 
fessor Fries lists (except for some which rep- 
resent either a genitive of measure or the 
genitive with gerund), the word inflected de- 
notes a human being. Furthermore, inas- 
much as many grammarians have con- 
demned the use of this genitive for inani- 
mate objects, I decided to investigate the 
problem beyond the limits of my previous 
study? as well as those by Fries, Jespersen, 
Hall, Curme, and other historical grammari- 
ans. My results are based upon an examina- 
tion of, roughly, 10,000—12,000 pages of ma- 
terial, the far greater portion of which dates 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 


2In “Some Notes on the Inflected Genitive 
in Present-Day English,’’ Language, XIV (April- 
June, 1938), 121-33. His materials consisted of 
“some three thousand personal letters copied from 
those in the files of one of the government bureaus at 
Washington” and revealed that the inflected geni- 
tives of nouns were distributed as follows: ‘‘Pos- 
sessive genitive (liberally interpreted) —40%; Sub- 
jective genitive—23%; Genitive of origin—6%; 
Objective genitive—17%; Descriptive genitive— 
10%; and one example each of the Genitive with 
gerund and the Absolute Genitive.” 


3 “Syntactic Processes Involved in the Develop- 
ment of the Adnominal Periphrastic Genitive in the 
English Language’”’ (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1931). 


from 1930 to 1952. It includes works of fic- 
tion, critical essays and books, scientific es- 
says and books, book reviews, editorials, 
news stories, and informal essays.‘ 

I have classified my materials (with the 
exception of one group) on the basis of the 
meaning of the inflected word, instead of on 
that which Fries used as indicated in note 2 
above. Although my procedure is open to 
some criticism, I have decided to use it be- 
cause I feel it clarifies further the whole 
problem of the construction.’ 

Most readers of this article will be inter- 
ested at once, I suppose, in what I found 
concerning the inflected genitive with inani- 
mate objects.* I have 47 examples, most of 


*I excluded all poetry because exigencies of 
meter very often force the poet to use the inflected 
genitive. Some of the periodicals which I examined 
arethe Yale Review, PLMA, Atlantic Monthly, Nation, 
Harper’s Magazine, Saturday Review of Literature, 
New England Quarterly, Sewanee Review, New Re- 
public, Kenyon Review, et al. 

5 One of the earliest studies of the problem was 
published in J. Leslie Hall’s English Usage (Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917), pp. 202-7. His 
study of the “‘possessive case of inanimate objects’’ 
is based on “87 authorities and 700 passages”’ se- 
lected from literature dating from John Mandeville 
down to Stevenson and Chesterton and also in- 
cludes American authors. However, outside of a 
few quotations, he makes no attempt to classify 
his material. For example, he lumps together such 
locutions as Matthew Arnold’s “‘the creative power’s 
exercise,’ Poe’s “the world’s view,” Hawthorne’s 
“‘tomorrow’s dinner,”’ Emerson’s “‘life’s book,’’ and 
Ruskin’s “his table’s head.” 

*TI have placed in a separate group all inflected 
words which designate certain publications, such as 
books, novels, poems, stories, etc., because my data 
show that there has been a slight encroachment of 
the inflected genitive on the periphrastic (phrasal) 
genitive with these particular words within the last 
thirty years. 
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which date within the last ten years. Some 
of these are “the bed’s head,” “‘the build- 
ing’s roof,” “a car’s axle,” “the clock’s tick,” 
“the hat’s crown,” “the big hall’s location,” 
“the arrow’s shank,” “the bomb’s angle of 
contact,” etc. 

The next group consists of examples 
where the inflected genitive denotes, as stat- 
ed in note 6, the general name for an indi- 
vidual publication, such as book, novel, poem, 
play, etc. I have 96 examples, ranging from 
1926 to the present, but the greater portion 
date from within the last six years. This lo- 
cution seems to be favored by college and 
university professors and by others who 
write book reviews for our leading periodi- 
cals. I examined certain issues of three peri- 
odicals (Yale Review, Nation, and Harper’s 
Magazine) in the 1930’s and early 1940’s 
and found that there were fewer examples in 
these early issues than in those within the 
last six years, thus leading me to conclude 
that locutions of the type included in this 
group are beginning to encroach upon the 
phrasal genitive.’ Examples are “the story’s 
genesis,” “the play’s philosophy,” “‘a poem’s 
sources,” “the book’s true importance,” 
“this book’s intention,” “the novel’s 
rhythm,” etc. 

In the next group, consisting of 18 ex- 
cerpts which range from 1940 to the present, 
the inflected genitive names some branch of 
knowledge, such as “modern poetry’s deser- 
tion of the genteel tradition,” “fiction’s two 
possible worlds,” “art’s frontal attacks,” 
“science’s influence on society,” “archeolo- 
gy’s job,” and “history’s ugliest marauder.” 

The inflected genitive is used fairly fre- 
quently when the writer has in mind some 
geographic and/or political areas or units, 
such as “world,” “country,” “nation,” 
“city,” “town,” and “region.” I have 71 ex- 
amples of this type, all but one of which date 

7 This locution is not, furthermore, an American- 
ism, for I picked up examples of it from recent 
British periodicals, such as the Times (London) 
Literary Supplement and The Nineteenth Century 
and from essays in criticism by such scholars as 
E. M. W. Tillyard and Lord David Cecil. This same 


comment applies also to some of the other groups of 
locutions discussed in this article. 
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anywhere from 1950 to 1952, the one lone 
exception dating from 1915. The following is 
a sampling: “the world’s life,” “the world’s 
economic organization,” “the nation’s chief 
waterways,” “the region’s lack,” “the 
earth’s interior,” “the country’s name,” 
“the town’s foreign flavor,” “the city’s 
beauty,” “the city’s working maelstrom,” 
etc.® 

Words which denote a certain period of 
time have shown genitival inflection for cen- 
turies. I have 63 examples of this type, vary- 
ing stylistically from such expressions as “a 
day’s work” to “the next year’s baptisms,” 
“the decade’s post-mortem,” “today’s cold 
war,” “a winter’s program of reading,” “at 
the year’s turn,” ““November’s voters,” “the 
future’s course,” “today’s and tomorrow’s 
business,” and “this summer’s suspense 
novels.” 

The next group, for which I have 104 ex- 
amples, has a kind of homogeneity in that it 
includes words which designate a group or 
body of people more or less closely united— 
most of them for some purpose. But these 
purposes are of a heterogeneous nature, as 
will be seen from the following examples: 
“the Church’s corruption,” “communism’s 
aims,” “Christianity’s attackers,” “democ- 
racy’s probable course,” “a government’s 
conviction,” “the majority’s platform,” 
“the right’s President,” “the court’s ac- 
tion,” “the party’s elder statesmen,” “the 
agency’s outlook,” “in labor’s ranks,” “the 
company’s working capital,” “the trust’s 
profits,” “the railroad’s past exploitation,” 
“the law school’s failure,” etc. I have also 
included in this group 17 examples of words 
which denote large blocs or divisions of 
people who are not united for any specific 
purpose. Examples: “‘society’s oscillation,” 
“the public’s convenience,” “the race’s old- 
est and strongest institutions,” “humanity’s 


* I have omitted all examples where the inflected 
genitive designates specific cities, towns, rivers, 
countries, etc., such as “Los Angeles’s story,” 
“Minnesota’s placards,” ‘America’s future,” “Ja- 
pan’s guilt.”” They occur so frequently that to in- 
clude them would be as superfluous as shipping 
iron ore to Upper Michigan, 
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orations,” “‘youth’s problems,” “childhood’s 
comprehension,” etc. 

During my reading I collected a small 
number of examples for each of the words 
“war,” “life,” and “mind.” For the word 
“war,” I have 12 examples, dating from 
1940 to 1952. Examples: “war’s growing in- 
decisiveness,” “‘the war’s outbreak,” 
war’s end,” “‘war’s cruelty.”” The data for 
the word “life” are interesting. I have nine 
examples from American usage and also one 
each from an Icelander (the novelist, Anne 
Crone), a Dane (the late Professor Jesper- 
sen), and an Englishman (the Honorable 
Winston Churchill). The Americans repre- 
sented come from varied walks of life; a pri- 
vate in the United States Army (in a letter 
to the London Times Literary Supplement), 
a former dean of women of Brown Universi- 
ty, a Methodist pastor, a professor of phi- 
losophy at Yale, a columnist, etc. Variety, 
thy name is human! Some examples are: 
“life’s open air,” “life’s struggles,” “life’s 
security,” and “life’s purpose.” I have but 
three examples of the word “‘mind,” all from 
recent material. Examples: “with the mind’s 
general development,” “through the mind’s 
last mode of beautiful sound,” and “the 
mind’s knowledge of its objects.” 

The next group consists of 20 examples of 
expressions which may be classed as “stock 
formulas,”’ where the important word is the 
noun which the genitive modifies. These are 
examples of the influence of analogy. They 
range from 1915 to the present, but the 
majority are fairly recent. Some examples 
follow: “for war’s sake,” “for experience’s 
sake,” “for authority’s sake,” “for my soul’s 
sake,” “for pure virility’s sake,” “the water’s 
edge,” “the valley’s edge,” ‘‘the cliff’s edge,” 
“‘sheep’s clothing,” ‘a finger’s breadth,” 
“the lion’s share,” etc. 

I found only 14 instances of genitive in- 
flection with the names of animals. One of 
these dates from 1926, while the others are 
from the last three years. A few examples 
are: “the rat’s brain,” “‘the bird’s leg,” “a 
horse’s skeleton,” “‘the dog’s collar.” 

The last group consists of 32 examples 
which I am unable to classify. Again, the 
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greater portion dates from the last two 
decades. I list these in alphabetical order: 


battle—in the battle’s front 
benefit—for the benefit’s time 
bill—the bill’s introduction 
body—the body’s descent 
cardboard—the cardboard’s time 
death—death’s tomb 

desert—the desert’s nature 
dollar—four hundred dollars’ difference 
fleet—our fleet’s spectacular cruise 
freedom—in freedom’s name 
garden—the garden’s vitality 
law—the law’s existence 

mile—a mile’s distance 
operation—the operation’s end 
personality—the personality’s urge 
polio—polio’s behavior 
program—the insurance program’s failure 
project—the project’s editors 
radio—radio’s most human contributions 
rain—the rain’s midst 

rainbow—the rainbow’s arch 
stock—the stock’s descent 
strike—the strike’s end 

sun—the sun’s exterior 
telegraph—the telegraph’s report 
television—television’s future 
thought—a thought’s meaning 
treaty—the treaty’s ratification 
valley—the valley’s forests 
water—the water’s uses 

wind—the wind’s last dissolving sigh 
word—a word’s function 


Table 1 summarizes the data gathered for 
this study. 


TABLE 1 


Type or Group 
. Inanimate objects 
. Publications 
. Branch of knowledge 
. Geographic and political areas 71 
. Periods of time 
. Groups of people 
. Three isolated words (“war,” 
“life,” “mind’’) 
. Stock formulas 
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In concluding this article, I should like to 
make a few comments as to the reasons for 
the use of these inflected genitives, several 
of which no doubt strike a harsh stylistic 
note. In the first place, all of them can be 
traced back to similar examples in the Old 
English period, when the inflected genitive 
was used 99.5 per cent of the time, as I dem- 
onstrated in my doctoral thesis. Another 
reason why some of the locutions are present 
today is that their use lends itself to the 
practice of piling up pre-noun modifiers, as, 
for example, in these two excerpts: 


Added to the American public’s then moral 
attitude to such subjects... . 


There are in the Lockwood Library’s Spender 
notebook, six. . . . 


Then, too, I found an occasional example 
where euphony seemed to demand the in- 
flected genitive. On the other hand, there 
were instances where the phrasal genitive 
could have been used just as effectively. Oc- 
casionally I found an excerpt, such as the 
one given below, where the writer used both 


types in successive sentences, thus: 


What are these things which endanger the 
position of our colleges? What are these things 
which jeopardize the college’s position? 
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Of course, it is possible to use an uninflected 
adjective instead of either type of genitive, 
as was done by a minister recently, who said, 
‘*These are times when religion’s flame burns 
low.” And a few minutes later he spoke of 
“the flame of religion,” and then of “the re- 
ligious flame.” 

By and large, I do not see that much can 
be done about ostracizing these construc- 
tions. A large portion of my data is from 
writers who cannot exactly be classed as 
“skimmed milk.” Such novelists as Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, Evelyn Eaton, and Sher- 
wood Anderson, such literary figures as 
Louis Untermeyer and Archibald MacLeish, 
such scholars and critics as David Daiches, 
Howard M. Jones, O. J. Campbell, John 
Mason Brown, and Tucker Brooke, and edi- 
torial writers for the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature and the New York Times—to men- 
tion a few sources for my materials—presum- 
ably know something about style. In fact, 
when I sent an inquiry to Professor Camp- 
bell about his use of the locution “the play’s 
structure,” I received—pronto—a red-hot 
reply in defense of it. 

RuSSELL THOMAS 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Report and Summary 


THORNTON WILDER SAYS A GOOD 
many revealing and sensible things about 
the poetry of Emily Dickinson in the De- 
cember Atlantic Monthly. Briefly, he finds a 
significant relationship between her home 
life as a girl and her practice as a writer. 
Without any Freudian trappings, he points 
out that the tone of her poetry and of her 
letters—a tone of “misplaced coquetry’’—re- 
sults from the fact that in childhood her per- 
sonality received too heavy an impress from 
the domination of her father. This not only 
arrested her development as a human being 
but also as a poet, for although she was ex- 
traordinarily bold in making innovations 
within the form of “the lyric of the keepsake 
and the Christmas Annual,’’ she made no at- 
tempt to depart from the half-dozen stan- 
zaic forms with which she began. Similarly 
affected were her attitude toward literary 
fame and her doctrine of personal immortali- 
ty. Wilder discusses these things with great 
delicacy and discrimination, and, in the end, 
Miss Dickinson’s lyric gifts shine no less 
brightly. The star just seems a little smaller. 


TWO AMERICAN NOVELISTS AND 
the inimitable Bernard Shaw are each the 
subject of literary comment in the autumn 
American Scholar. George Becker discusses 
Sinclair Lewis as “‘An Apostle to the Philis- 
tines”; Leo Gurko writes of “The High- 
Level Formula of J. P. Marquand”’; and Ar- 
thur Nethercot contributes a delightful 
analysis of ‘““The Schizophrenia of Bernard 
Shaw.” Becker surveys all of Lewis’ novels 
from the point of view of social criticism. He 
thinks Lewis was struggling during the last 
two decades of his life to find a subject ade- 
quate to the evaluation of society which he 
wished to make: that he came closest to it in 
It Can’t Happen Here and Kingsblood Royal, 
when he came to grips with authoritarianism 


and racial discrimination. For the most part, 
however, Becker considers that Lewis re- 
flects the “adolescent shallowness” of our 
national thinking and will be remembered as 
“the image of our salad days.”” Marquand, 
in Gurko’s opinion, possesses all the attri- 
butes of a great novelist but limits himself 
by adhering to his own formula which makes 
his novels almost exactly alike. “They deal 
with a fixed problem, and pass through iden- 
tical stages in the course of working it out.” 
Only in his most recent novel, Melville Good- 
win, U.S.A., does Gurko think Marquand 
steps outside this established pattern. Shaw, 
Nethercot points out, stepped out of his pat- 
tern of defying the conventions when he 
wrote his plays. He analyzes most of them to 
show that Shaw almost never stated his con- 
victions and opinions as clearly and decisive- 
ly in the plays as he did in his prefaces and 
his works on politics and economics. 


“THE RIGHT TO READ RAPIDLY” 
by William G. Perry, Jr., and Charles P. 
Whitlock, directors of the Bureau of Study 
Counsel at Harvard University, appears in 
the December Adlantic. This is a discussion 
of developmental rather than remedial read- 
ing. The authors point out that the nature of 
“comprehension” is of course at the heart of 
the problem and that the student’s compre- 
hension is usually interfered with by his as- 
sumption of what knowledge is, namely, 
something to be passively absorbed, not 
found out and mastered. He acquires this as- 
sumption from the kind of teaching which 
causes him to think that “good” reading re- 
quires an obedient respect for the dictates of 
teachers and print. The job is to change the 
student’s mind, to eradicate the assumption 
that mastering an author’s meaning de- 
mands a total suspension of one’s own, so 
that the student will change his ways. The 
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general nature of a good course in develop- 
mental reading is then briefly discussed. 


IN “THOSE BIG, FAT, INTRODUC- 
tory Courses” (November Journal of Higher 
Education) Russell F. W. Smith discusses 
adult courses in literature. He points out 
that for three-fourths of the people in this 
country the English courses for the first two 
years of high school are terminal English 
courses and that for only part of the remain- 
ing fourth will these courses be followed by 
others in high school and college. For the 
majority of those who do go on, the fresh- 
man or sophomore introductory course is 
terminal. So is the introductory course in 
literature in the adult education program. 
What then should be the goals of an intro- 
ductory course? He describes five experi- 
mental courses now in progress at the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago, which may help to deter- 
mine the answer. All are selective, not “big, 
fat ones.” 


IN “THE HAZARDS OF BIOGRAPHY” 
(autumn Cornhill) Margaret Lane discusses 
the problems which Mrs. Gaskell encoun- 
tered in writing her biography of Charlotte 
Bronté. This is an excellent article to which 
to refer students, for it not only tells much 
of interest about Mrs. Gaskell and the 
Bronté family and friends but, more im- 
portantly, gives an excellent picture of the 
methods used by a biographer in collecting 
materials and making discriminations as to 
their relative validity and importance. 


THE GRINNELL COLLEGE PLAYERS 
are now buying off-the-beaten-path fifteen- 
minute, original radio scripts. No adapta- 
tions will be considered. Accepted scripts 
will be paid for immediately—$100 for an- 
thology and amateur performance rights, 
not including professional acting rights. The 
money comes from a grant by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
backed by the Fund for Adult Education, 
which is a subsidiary of the Ford Founda- 
tion. 
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THE WINNER OF THE 1952 CONTEST 
for the Yale Series of Younger Poets is 
Edgar Collins Bogardus, a Yale graduate of 
1950. W. H. Auden, editor of the series, has 
announced that the winner’s collection of 
poems entitled Various Jangling Keys will 
be published next spring by the Yale Uni 

versity Press. 


THE MAGAZINE POETRY, IN ITS 
fortieth anniversary number, October, 1952, 
printed fifty poems representing fifty con- 
temporary poets. These include almost all 
the important ones, although Robert Frost, 
Allen Tate, and Robert Lowell are missing. 
Since the poems were all solicited, we must 
wonder whether these three had been ig- 
nored or had at the moment nothing new 
they cared to offer. The Chicago Prize (see 
next paragraph) was a special, for the best 
poem in this single issue. The winning “The 
Shield of Achilles” is understandable, even 
by one who finds some of the others obscure. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF POETRY 
announces seven poetry awards for 1952 by 
that magazine. The Chicago Prize ($500) 
goes to W. H. Auden for “The Shield of 
Achilles” published in the October issue of 
Poetry. The other six prizes of $100 each 
were also for poems published in Poetry from 
October, 1951, through October, 1952. They 
were given as follows: Levinson Prize to 
Saint-John Perse, Oscar Blumenthal Prize to 
Roy Marz, Eunice Tietjens Memorial Prize 
to E. E. Cummings, Harriet Monroe Memo- 
rial Prize to Kathleen Raine, Bess Hokin 
Prize to I. E. Hudgins, and Union League 
Civic and Arts Foundation Prize to Robin- 
son Jeffers. 


A DELIGHTFUL ACCOUNT OF THE 
effect of certain American comic strips on an 
English household appears in the New 
Statesman (October 18). Entitled “On First 
Looking into Classics Illustrated” and writ- 
ten by Margaret Usborne, it describes what 
happened when a “complete adaptation of 
the Jliad” in highly colored strip pictures 
with balloon captions arrived with their 
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mail from America. The result was that for 
two days everyone, grown-ups and children, 
“lived in terms of not very respectful fa- 
miliarity with Homer’s gods and heroes.” 
The children played Greeks and Trojans in- 
stead of cops and robbers, and the grown- 
ups (Mrs. Usborne confesses that she had 
not been too stirred when reading the Jliad 
as a “classic” at the university), on the pre- 
text of checking up on the comics, found 
themselves reading great chunks of various 
translations—with enjoyment. The Hudson 
Review really should send her a copy of its 
autumn issue in which William Arrowsmith 
very ably discusses several recent transla- 
tions of the //iad in an essay entitled “The 
Decade of Five Jliads.” World literature 
teachers will also find Arrowsmith’s com- 
parative analysis of the different transla- 
tions interesting and useful. 


A CINCINNATI SOLDIER SERVING 
in Korea has introduced a unique change 
in soldier reading material—Shakespearean 
drama. Army Sergeant John G. King holds 
classes in bunkers near the front lines, study- 
ing Shakespeare with his buddies in 3d Bat- 
talion Headquarters Company of the 40th 
Infantry Division’s 223d Regiment. King, a 
1950 graduate of the University of Illinois 
with a degree in English, has convinced the 
men it’s a good way to spend off-duty time. 
Now they’re as familiar with the Battle of 
Dunsinane as they are with any of the bat- 
tles in which they have fought. There are 
interruptions, however, such as the time 
when enemy. artillery rounds exploded per- 
ilously near the “classroom.” But after a 
few minutes King’s class resumed Hamlet’s 
soliloquy from Act III. King says the men 
are even beginning to speak Shakespearean. 
He recently heard one of his students ask, 
while cleaning a bayonet: “Is this a dagger 
that I see before me?” 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT ARTICLES 
on Pir Lagerkvist, the 1951 Nobel Prize 
winner for literature, appear in the autumn 
Pacific Spectator and the autumn Queen’s 
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Quarterly, a Canadian review. They are by 
Lars Ahnebrink and Neville Braybrooke, 
respectively. Ahnebrink, a fellow-country- 
man of Lagerkvist, surveys the whole range 
of his work and by discussing chronological- 
ly his individual plays and novels traces his 
development as a writer. The picture of 
Lagerkvist which emerges is of a militant 
humanist. Braybrooke discusses only Lager- 
kvist’s most recent novel, Barabbas. After 
pointing out how he creates Barabbas as a 
contemporary figure, Braybrooke goes on to 
show how he effectively utilizes certain play- 
writing techniques in the construction of his 
novel. This is particularly true in his manip- 
ulation of dialogue and in his use of descrip- 
tion. It also helps to produce the concision 
and poetic tautness of Barabbas, which 
Braybrooke thinks are its most notable 
qualities, and which particularly distinguish 
it from other contemporary novels on bibli- 
cal subjects which are characterized “by 
bulk and verbiage.” (For another article on 
Lagerkvist, see last May’s English Journal.) 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT FROST 
is thoroughly and delightfully ‘“appreci- 
ated” by another poet, Randall Jarrell, in 
the autumn Kenyon Review. After admitting 
some of Frost’s weaknesses, “his daemonic 
Goethean gift (and of living poets, he is in 
some ways the most like Goethe) of always 
getting on the buttered side of God and 
Mammon” and “the Yankee Editorialist 
side of Frost which nowadays gets into the 
way of everything,” Jarrell surveys the whole 
range of Frost’s poetry, analyzing a plente- 
ous number of individual poems, chiefly 
some of the less familiar ones, which Jarrell 
considers among his best. “Home Burial” 
“The Witch of Coos,” and “A Servant to 
Servants,” he thinks, “crown Frost’s work 
and are unique in the poetry of our cen- 
tury.” He concludes that “Frost is that rare 
thing, a complete or representative poet. 
When you know Frost’s poems, you know 
surprisingly well how the world seemed to 
one man.” Another excellent article to 
which to refer students. 
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“SEE SHELLEY PLAINER” BY ROB- 
ert Sencourt in the October British Quarterly 
Review is an essay which in its review of sev- 
eral recent books on Shelley provides a 
means for reassessing the whole question of 
Shelley’s relations with Mary and their 
effect upon him, upon his writing, and upon 
his reputation. Sencourt concludes that in 
spite of what Shelley was and what he 
achieved, we cannot say he satisfies us as 
Dante or Racine or even as Wordsworth 
does. The reason is, Sencourt thinks, that 
“everything which raises normal man higher 
than his sublimest faculties by that over- 
flow of the divine which Dante knew as 
grace, and which is the saving grace of 
ordinary people, Shelley abandoned in fa- 
vour of poetry.” 


THE RECENT DEATH OF GEORGE 
Santayana is observed in the New Leader 
(November 10) by an evaluation of his writ- 
ings by Irwin Edman. In a brief essay en- 
titled “The Paradox of Santayana,” Edman 
finds in Santayana a combination of diverse 
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elements, naturalism and mysticism, image- 
ry and skepticism, which he sums up as “the 
mythology of wisdom.” 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
American literature will be interested in A. 
B. C. Whipple’s account in Life (November 
10) of the sinking of the whaleboat Essex. 
Melville drew upon the story of the Essex 
sinking for the climax of Moby-Dick. Whip- 
ple presents the story of what happened 
after the sinking, an open-boat voyage 
across the Pacific, based on the log of the 
first mate, who was one of the few survivors. 


“GALSWORTHY, THE PLAYWRIGHT” 
is reassessed by Robert Hamilton in the 
October Contemporary Review. After dis- 
cussing in some detail the ideas and dra- 
matic structure of his major plays, Hamilton 
concludes that, although Galsworthy stirs 
us, his art doesn’t always ring true. This 
is not because he was insincere but be- 
cause his particular kind of humanism “no 
longer convinces in the face of the cosmo- 
logical and religious issues of our time.” 


About Education 


A VERY READABLE DISCUSSION OF 
“The Split Infinitive: Symbol and Symp- 
tom,” by Louis Foley, appears in the Oc- 
tober South Atlantic Quarterly. The split' 
infinitive, he says, stands as a symbol and 
an archetype of error in English, a tradi- 
tional example of what to avoid in order to 
be correct. Actually it is merely a symptom, 
a by-product of the real “error,” which is a 
distortion of the pattern by putting an ad- 
verb in the wrong place. Whenever you 
change the word order of a sentence in 
English, says Foley, you risk making it say 
something quite different. Thus, wherever 
split infinitives occur, they raise a justifiable 
suspicion that something other than the 
infinitive itself is not as it should be. 


W. CABELL GREET WRITES STIMU- 
latingly in his “America on the Language 
Front” in Word Study for October. He says 


that all through Europe the English lan- 
guage is being studied more than any other 
and more than ever before. But the pro- 
nunciation must be British. The worst 
American speech and the best British are 
taken as typical. Moreover, since our accent 
is bad, our taste is probably low, and peo- 
ple without taste are not to be respected. 
Europeans usually suppose there are no 
handbooks of good American pronunciation, 
such as Kenyon’s American Pronunciation 
and the Kenyon and Knott Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English. One cause 
of the unfortunate situation is the inability 
of Europeans to send—or to spare—money 
for American books. 


“THE HAMMERED DULCIMER” RE- 
ports an obsolete folk musical instrument 
quite appropriate for ballad accompani- 
ments and even very lively tunes. It was al- 
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ways handmade, usually without any pat- 
tern other than general idea—and perhaps 
the specific one that the bridge should be 
twice as far from one end as from the other. 
Sometimes two bridges were used, and a 
second set of strings an octave lower in pitch 
vibrated in sympathy with those struck. In 
the June issue of the Tennessee Folklore So- 
ciety Bulletin Charles Faulkner Bryan gives 
a full account of this fascinating instrument 
and directions for its construction. Folk- 
song enthusiasts with any mechanical abil- 
ity will find Bryan’s directions for construc- 
tion complete. 


A PROCEDURE FOR TEACHING 
“Doubling the Final Consonant” is ex- 
plained by Maryalice Braum in the Bulletin 
of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish for October. First she breaks down the 
rule into the three requirements for dou- 
bling. Then she puts examples on the black- 
board with the origina] monosyllable and the 
suffix written somewhat apart with the 
added consonant, if needed, between them 
but also separate. Then lines are drawn 
from the elements in the original word that 
bring it under the rule, and at the end of 
each line the number of that characteristic 
is placed. For example, single-consonant 
ending is requirement number two, and in 
the word “chop” a line is drawn from “‘p” 
and ‘‘2” written at its end. For the first re- 
quirement—a monosyllable—a line is drawn 
around the original word and then a line 
from that with “1” at its end. The report 
does not suggest it, but the circle could sur- 
round the final accented syllable of a longer 
word such as “‘forget”’ or “refer’’; if no final 
accented syllable is found, the rest of the 
procedure will not be necessary. 

This device is only one of a number re- 
ported at the Annual English Communica- 
tion Workshop at Pittsburg, Kansas, Teach- 
ers College last June. 


AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY ENGLISH 
department consultants take an opaque pro- 
jector into science laboratories and other 
classrooms and show on a screen samples of 
student reports written for these courses. 


ENGLISH 


The papers are discussed by the class and 
criticized by both the English and the sub- 
ject-matter teachers. This is part of the 
Colgate plan of functional writing, in which 
emphasis is placed on accurate and concise 
expression in all courses. “If it isn’t good 
English, it isn’t good chemistry either” is the 
slogan. This procedure, which was reported 
to us by Strang Lawson, chairman of the 
English department there, deserves a trial 
in almost any college or secondary school. 


“COMMUNICATION EDUCA- 
tion,” by Herold Lillywhite in the Novem- 
ber Phi Delta Kappan, deals primarily with 
the breakdown of communication between 
or among educators. The difficulty is pri- 
marily individual feelings—the past that 
each one drags along with him and by which 
he interprets what he speaks, writes, hears, 
or reads. To become an effective team, edu- 
cators need to attend to the human element, 
the individual outlook, in their attempts to 
communicate. Teachers of communication 
need to give relatively much greater em- 
phasis than at present to the human rela- 
tions in the skill they are teaching. Although 
Lillywhite does not say so, all this is one of 
the major reasons for an experience program 
in communication, where live topics and 
problems are introduced and communica- 
tion practiced in normal social situations; in 
such a program even a moderately alert 
teacher has plenty of opportunity to teach 
the human-relations part of the skill. 


PREPARATION OF STUDENTS TO 
meet the language-arts demands of college 
work is required of many teachers. The New 
England Association of Teachers of English 
appointed a committee to study the prob- 
lem, and in the English Leaflet for October it 
publishes the “Report of the Committee on 
Standards for College Preparatory Eng- 
lish,” Teresa Boylan (Classical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts), chairman. The 
report devotes seven pages to the commit- 
tee’s study by questionnaire and otherwise 
and eight pages to comments by teachers of 
English in New England colleges. 
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The committee’s six conclusions can be 
accepted for terminal students as well as for 
the college-bound: (1) Omit “survey” of 
literature. Use good literature of today. 
Analyze it for basic meanings. Make it ex- 
perience. (2) Study of the paragraph is bas- 
ic. Have frequent short compositions, cor- 
rect carefully, and penalize heavily viola- 
tions of unity, coherence, and emphasis. En- 
courage use of dictionary during writing. 
(3) Insist upon logical development of topic 
sentence. Insist that the pupil say some- 
thing. (4) Teach the student to read critical- 
ly. (5) Avoid vocabulary cramming; teach 
words from the students’ reading. Conduct 
well-planned discussion. (6) Relate gram- 
mar to meanings. 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY, OF THE FUND 
for Adult Education (Ford), spoke eloquent- 
ly at the American Library Association 
summer conference on “The Threat to 
Books.” The ALA Bulletin for October pre- 
sents the text. 

The zealots who wish to restrict freedom 
of communication, whether in print or in 
speech, know that they and the few who 
agree with them have the truth, but they do 
not trust “the people” to choose between 
truth and error. “For every person who in- 
cites a riot by falsely shouting fire there is a 
score of couriers who fail to give the ruler 
unwelcome news because of fear of re- 
prisal.” 

The nonintellectual anti-intellectuals are, 
like the zealot, never in doubt. They depend 
upon their own right feeling and are in- 
tolerant of others’ mistakes; they regard a 
mistake—action which they disapprove—as 
treason. The intellectual] anti-intellectuals 
have contempt for rationality; they have 
read Marx and Freud and apply them crude- 
ly. Of course the ignorant are negligible— 
until someone plays upon their feelings. 
Blakely closed with a ringing plea for liberal 
adult education. 


MANY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, ES- 
pecially college teachers, feel that their stu- 
dents would be better if they knew%some 
foreign languages. Perhaps they are less 
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concerned about modern languages than 
about Latin and Greek, but the modern 
languages also have immense social] value in 
a world shrunk by radio and airplane until 
every nation is in rather intimate contact 
with many others. 

In the November NEA Journal Walter V. 
Kaulfers insists that “Americans Can Be 
Linguists” without damage to their other 
learning. Children can begin as soon as they 
are well grounded in their own language and 
can probably acquire a better accent than 
those who begin later, but at thirty-five an 
adult will learn all other aspects of language 
twice as fast as before eighteen. For most 
adolescents two years of mass instruction 
are not enough to develop ease in reading, 
speaking, and writing. Even with the U.S. 
Army’s especially favorable conditions sev- 
en hundred hours were required for Ger- 
manic and Romance languages, and much 
longer for Russian, Chinese, etc. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MIDWEST ENG- 
lish Conference will be held April 10-11 at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Illinois. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to strengthen the line of com- 
munication between high school and college 
teachers of English. Discussion in this year’s 
workshops will be directed toward desirable 
outcomes at each level, in composition, 
literature, spoken English, and reading 
skills. For complete program and particulars 
write the chairman, J. Hal Connor, De Kalb. 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 
School for Girls, New York City, is celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, 
and the fiftieth anniversary issue of The 
Sketch Book, the school magazine, has just 
appeared. Students from each of the fifty 
classes contribute reminiscences. Many of 
these concern the teaching of English, and 
it is notable that the two things considered 
most important by students looking back 
are the friendliness and interest of their 
teachers and the opportunities for English 
expression through classroom and stage 
dramatic performances and school publica- 
tions. 
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New Books 
Teaching Materials 


AMERICAN ENGLISH: A TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY GRAMMAR. By L. M. Myers. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 237. 


They die slowly, those old misconceptions 
about our language. Professor L. M. Myers of 
Arizona State College vigorously swings a stout 
club at them, and certainly he breaks a few 
more bones in the bodies that Robert Pooley, 
Robert Hall, and others have been pummeling. 

Myers emphasizes the far from universally 
understood principle that, since English is not a 
Latin language, it cannot be described entirely 
in the terminology of Latin grammar or be 
judged by the criteria of Latin usage. By means 
of well-chosen illustrations presented with good 
humor or with acidulous wit, he demonstrates 
how foolish are some of the distinctions made in 
traditional grammars. For instance, in discuss- 
ing mood, Myers says, ‘‘Thus had is called in- 
dicative in the sentence ‘He had some money,’ 
but subjunctive in the sentence, ‘If he had any 
money, he would buy a house,’ because Latin re- 
quires a subjunctive form in contrary-to-fact 
clauses. The only way of proving that these two 
had’s are different is by saying ‘but don’t you 
see?’ and looking disgusted.” 

This book needed writing. It does not at- 
tempt an entirely new method of describing the 
language, as does Fries’s The Structure of Eng- 
lish (Myers, unlike Fries, retains much of the 
traditional nomenclature), nor is it inclusive 
enough to be a definitive text in modern Ameri- 
can English. But the book needed writing be- 
cause the old misconceptions must be battered 
a while longer before they can be buried and be- 
fore they can be replaced, in our schools and 
colleges, with a systematic study of the materi- 
als and arrangement of the English sentence. 
Professor Myers provides some of the battering 
and provides also the beginnings of the system- 
atic study. His book is one that many college 
students will actually enjoy reading. 

J. N. Hoox 


UnIversity oF ILLINOIS 


CAVALCADE OF THE AMERICAN NOV- 
EL. By Epward WAGENKNECcHT. Holt. 


$4.80. 


The reader who knows the American novel 
will be alternately exasperated and delighted 
with Mr. Wagenknecht’s book. 

The exasperation will be caused chiefly by 
faults in organization. The over-all plan is excel- 
lent: to treat, in the main, only major novelists 
and to follow, in each chapter, a set pattern— 
brief introductory statement, biographical sum- 
mary, account of the author’s chief novels, and 
finally a general estimate. This plan often 
breaks down. Sometimes the reason is that Mr. 
Wagenknecht is condensing from one of his 
many articles on American novelists and in the 
squeezing-down process forgets the plan. Some- 
times he indulges in special pleading for a favor- 
ite and thus disturbs the generally excellent 
proportioning of his chapters. Elsie Singmaster 
gets as many pages (seven) as Faulkner does. 
The five pages accorded Robert Nathan are the 
more conspicuous because F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and James T. Farrell have been sent to the 
limbo of the Appendix, while Caroline Gordon 
is not mentioned at all. 

For the novice these faults of organization 
will be a handicap, but the advanced student 
will not be much disturbed by them. He will de- 
light in the book’s gusto and the new informa- 
tion it contains. He will encounter few dull 
pages. Mr. Wagenknecht can be interesting 
even when he is arguing with the critics down 
among the footnotes. As an example of the 
many benefits he has conferred on readers who 
are in the know, I must cite the fact that his 
books offers the only comprehensive account of 
Cabell’s novels in print. Hereafter we shall not 
have to compel students to read Jurgen! 


WILLARD THorP 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


EXCURSIONS INTO PRACTICAL COM PO- 
SITION. By GARLAND GREEVER. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 377. $2.50. 


Reading materials selected, arranged, and 
commented upon in a way to help college fresh- 
men develop ability to express facts and ideas on 
paper. Three sections include, respectively, ex- 
amples of functional, of skilful, and of imagina- 
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NEW BOOKS 


tive writing. Each is prefaced by significant 
comment and followed by good, brief sugges- 
tions for student writers. Selections range in 
time and character from Beowulf to Time. 


THE ART OF COMMUNICATING IDEAS. 
By J. Grace and JoANn CARROLL 
Grace. Devin-Adair. Pp. 487. $4.50. 


A textbook for a course in exposition or argu- 
mentation which is somewhat different from 
most. The art of writing is treated throughout as 
an extension of thought rather than as a ritualis- 
tic observance of rules and rhetoric, and the last 
third of the book is devoted to skeletal analysis 
which correlates applied logic with precise writ- 
ten expression. Illustrations are drawn from the 
works of 136 writers. 


SENTENCE CRAFT. By VERNA L. NEWSOME 
and Enota Borcu. Macmillan. Pp. 330. 
$3.50. 


A text-workbook for college freshmen. Em- 
phasis is placed on the mastery of various sen- 
tence patterns. Part I considers the function, 
parts, and patterns of the sentence; Part II, the 
form, usage, and meanings of the words which 
compose the sentence. Exercise material on per- 
forated pages. 


INTEGRATED FRESHMAN ENGLISH. By 
Josepu A. Rocers. Rinehart. Pp. 237. $1.75 
(paperback). 


First printed in 1950, now reissued, this text- 
workbook is organized around the construction 
of a good paragraph. Even the exercise sen- 
tences, though concerned with grammar, syn- 
tax, or punctuation, are placed within simply 
built paragraphs. They are also focused to a 
single concept, the core elements of Western 
culture. Easy-to-read print and ample space for 
writing. 


HARBRACE COLLEGE WORKBOOK. By 
Joun C. Hopces. Harcourt. Pp. 182. $1.50 
(paperback). 

May be used either with, or independently 
of, the Harbrace College Handbook by the same 
author. Exercises feature direct application of 
sentence analysis to writing of correct sentences 
and varied practice in diction and rhetoric. Di- 
agnostic and achievement tests included. 
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THE RESEARCH PAPER. By FLORENCE M. 
A. HitsisH. Bookman Associates. Pp. 292. 
$2.95. 


Fundamental research techniques are here 
skilfully presented in simple language and in 
clear step-by-step order. Directed toward col- 
lege students but useful to anyone preparing a 
report. One half the text includes ten actual, un- 
doctored papers by college freshmen with mar- 
ginal comments by instructor. The topics all re- 
late to literature. 


TECHNICAL REPORTING. By Joseru N. 
ULLMAN, Jr. Holt. Pp. 289. $3.50. 


Directed to students of engineering beyond 
the freshman year. The first sections deal with 
basic issues, important fundamental principles, 
and general procedure. Then different types of 
reports are analyzed. Another third of the book 
discusses the tools and methods of language, 
stressing the short word, the elimination of su- 
perfluous detail, punctuation as an aid to clari- 
ty, etc. There is an excellent section on the visu- 
al presentation of information with stress on 
making graphs and curves clear and easy to 
read. The final third of the book comprises an 
appendix of specimen reports and letters illus- 
trating the ideas discussed in the text, with per- 
tinent remarks and comments. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER. By Cart A. 
NAETHER. 3d ed. William C. Brown Co. (Du- 
buque, Iowa). Pp. 750. $5.00. 


A college text on the principles and problem 
in conducting commercial correspondence. This 
new edition contains six new chapters, others 
have been revised, and fresh exercise material 
based on actual business situations has been 
added. 


EDITING SMALL NEWSPAPERS. By 
WALTER Rae. Rev. ed. M. S. Mill and 
William Morrow. Pp. 213. $3.00. 


A completely revised basic handbook for 
journalists, particularly for professional and 
amateur writers on small newspapers. Written 
chiefly for the beginner and with the special 
problems of the small newspaper in mind, the 
material is so organized that the arrangement 
of the chapters parallels the steps involved in 
actually getting out a newspaper. For use in 
journalism classes and for reference. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT. 
By Tuomas F. BARNnart. 2d ed. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 539. $5.00. 


Much new material has been added to this 
edition, and that which has been retained has 
been completely rewritten to bring this standard 
text abreast of present-day trends in manage- 
ment. Practical problems which confront owners 
of weekly papers are stressed, especially those 
which arise inside rather than outside the busi- 
ness. For journalism majors and those already 
active in newspaper work. 


COPYEDITING WORKBOOK. By VERNON 
R. Frost and LEonarp L. Jermarn. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 218. 


A unified set of copyediting exercises contain- 
ing interesting and typical material created 
around an invented town, Middleton, a medi- 
um-sized average American city. Included is al- 
most every type of error confronted by regular 
copy-desk men. For use in journalism classes. 
Ringed, board back. 


A DAY ON THE COPYDESK. By Emu L. 


TELFEL and G. PrEarson. Rine- 
hart. Pp. 247. $4.00. 


Graded practical exercises in copyreading 
and headline-writing. Based on material care- 
fully selected from one day’s editions of five 
newspapers with the purpose of giving the stu- 
dent work which will approximate as closely as 
possible that which is done on a professional 
copy desk. Ringed, board back. 


BEST ADVICE ON HOW TO WRITE. Edited 
by GorHAM Munson. Hermitage House. Pp. 
290. $3.50. 


Gorham Munson, an editor and teacher of 
writing for many years, has anthologized some 
twenty selections from the works of as many 
authors—they range from Swift and Schopen- 
hauer to Robert Penn Warren and Rudolf 
Flesch—selections which he has found most 
helpful to young writers in their growth from 
amateurs to professionals. The result comprises 
what is subtitled “A Treasury of Pointers for 
Practising Writers,” and the third volume in the 
“Professional Writer’s Library.”’ Others are The 
Written Word and The Writer’s Workshop Com- 
panion. Usable in advanced college courses in 
writing. 
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WRITING FICTION: TECHNIQUES OF 
THE CRAFT. By Ropert Situ. World 
Publishing Co. Pp. 207. $3.50. 


The head of the Magazine Institute writes a 
practical handbook on how to write a story. 
Clear and elementary enough for students; sub- 
stantial enough for professionals. Good illustra- 
tions from Tolstoi and Dickens to Hemingway 
and Fitzgerald. 


THE COLLEGE MISCELLANY. Edited with 
Introductions by SAMuvEL N. Bocorap and 
Jack Trevituick. Rinehart. Pp. 621. $3.75. 


A handy-sized, carriable book of readings 
with a limited but excellent selection of essays, 
poems, short stories, and plays. Selections have 
been chosen for both intrinsic and literary mer- 
it, with an eye to student interest and to their 
value for classroom discussion. There is consid- 
erable range both in difficulty and in quality. 
Each type of literature is prefaced by a helpful 
introduction; otherwise study aids and critical 
apparatus are kept to a slim minimum. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH: THE FIRST YEAR. 
By J. Hooper Wise, J. E. CoNGLETON, AL- 
TON C. Morris, and Jonn C. Hopces. 6th 
ed. Harcourt. Pp. 959. 


Three-fourths of this volume is a book of 
readings which contains a wide variety of essays 
and articles, short stories, and poetry, the full 
text of Huckleberry Finn anc the full text of 
three plays, Cyrano de Bergerac, The Male Ani- 
mal, and Darkness at Noon. The last fourth con- 
tains “An Introduction to Semantics” by S. I. 
Hayakawa, “Fundamentals of Speech” by 
Henry Philip Constans, and the full text of the 
third edition of Hodges’ Harbrace College Hand- 
book. A separately printed new exercise manual 
is now available. 


SPEECH: ITS TECHNIQUES AND DISCI- 
PLINES IN A FREE SOCIETY. By Wit- 
L1AM Norwoop BricANnce. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. Pp. 582. $4.00. 


The author believes that speech-making 
grew out of man’s first attempts at self-govern- 
ment, that it is inherent in a free society, that a 
course in speech-making ought to be based on 
this concept, and that speech training in a free 
society ought to be recognized as being essen- 
tially at variance with that in countries where 
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governments are sustained by thought control. 
The contents are focused to these beliefs. They 
begin with the rights of listeners, continue with 
a discussion of the people with whom the speak- 
er talks, then get at ways and means of organiz- 
ing a speech, different forms of speeches for dif- 
ferent media, delivery, and, finally, a most in- 
teresting chapter on dynamic persuasion in an 
industrial democracy. An appendix includes the 
full text of four specimen speeches by distin- 
guished contemporaries. 


COMPOSING THE SPEECH. By Gien E. 
MILs. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


Usable in a college course, and adult class, or 
by a person working alone. Content is empha- 
sized, delivery treated only briefly. The texts of 
a baker’s dozen of recent speeches by well- 
known public men on contemporary problems 
are appended. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH. By ANDREW 
Tuomas WEAVER, GLApDys LovIsE Bor- 
CHERS, and DONALD KLIEsE SM1Tu. Prentice- 
Hall. Pp. 565. $4.75. 


A textbook for college courses in speech edu- 
cation designed to give practical help about 
what to teach and how to teach it. Speech train- 
ing is presented as an integral factor in the total 
educational enterprise, the speech teacher’s task 
is analyzed in detail, and good illustrations are 
given on how successful speech teachers can ful- 
fil their functions. Part I discusses speech disci- 
pline in its historical setting, Part II focuses on 
methods for improving the student’s speech 
habits, Part III describes useful forms of speak- 
ing activity, and Part IV discusses the theories 
and techniques of criticism and evaluation. 


SYLLABUS FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 
By Piummer. Rev. ed. Dryden. Pp. 
171. $1.45 (paperback). 


A variety of progressive assignments for the 
beginning course in speech designed to help pre- 
pare students to meet everyday speech situa- 
tions. Not a textbook. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING. By Epwin C. Woo.LLey, FRANKLIN W. 
Scort, and J. C. TREsster. Heath. Pp. 342. 
The publisher calls this the “junior Woolley,” 

but it is quite sufficient for college. Clear, thor- 
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oughly organized, with considerable practice 
material accompanying the “rules.” Less puris- 
tic than the original Woolley (e.g., only pronouns 
modifying gerunds must be in the possessive 
case) but still more conservative than radical 
(e.g., insisting upon “among” with three ob- 
jects or frowning upon “commence” where “‘be- 
gin”’ can be used). No one who follows the pro- 
nouncements in this book will make mistakes. 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER AND THE 
HITCH-HIKER. By FLETCHER. 
REUNION IN VIENNA. By Robert E. 
SHerwoop. I RISE IN FLAME, CRIED 
THE PHOENIX. By TENNESSEE WIL- 
uraMs. BAREFOOT IN ATHENS. By 
Maxwett Anperson. RING AROUND 
THE MOON. By Jean ANovuILH. Adapted 
by CuristopHeR Fry. THE WINGLESS 
VICTORY. By Maxwe ANDERSON. ONE 
BRIGHT DAY. By Stcmunp Mitier. THE 
CHASE. By Horton Foore. HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS. By RicHarD 
Reicu. REMAINS TO BE SEEN. By 
Howarp Linpsay and RussEL CROUSE. 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. By LIuian 
Hetiman. TO BE CONTINUED. By Wi1- 
Marcuant. AMPHITRYON 38. By 
Jean Grravupovux. Adapted by S. N. Benr- 
MAN. Acting Editions. Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85 each. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
PICTORIAL MAP OF THE CITY OF 


LONDON AND THE NEIGHBORING 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. Ravens- 
gate Press (157 Federal St., Boston 10). 
23” X 34” over all. $2.00. 


Hundreds of notable buildings and locations 
are indicated by pictures and captions. The City 
and all the boroughs as far as Bayswater and 
Chelsea are included. The map proper, about 
12” X 24”, is probably too crowded for inde- 
pendent use by uninitiated students. There is a 
two-inch border of heraldic shields. Heavy 
paper. Worth the price. 


TELEVISION: HOW IT WORKS! Education- 
al collaborator, Marvin Camras. Coronet. 
1 reel. Sound, color $100; or black-and- 
white $50. 
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Professional 


AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 1900- 
1950. Edited by CuHaries I. GLICKSBERG. 
Hendricks House. Pp. 574. 

CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS ON MODERN 
FICTION 1920-1951. Edited by Joun W. 
ALDRIDGE, with a Foreword by Mark 
SHORER. Ronald. Pp. 609. 


Mr. Glicksberg’s book is, above everything 
else, representative, high level—a group of 
credos, classic statements of aims, defenses, and 
attacks. The titles give the picture accurately: 
“Literature and Art,” “The New Cirticism” 
(Spingarn’s phrase), “Esthetic Criticism,” 
“Tradition and Individual Talent,” “The Point 
of View in American Criticism,” “The Function 
of Criticism.” The book is historical in approach 
and has the virtues and defects of making little 
use of present perspectives. The virtue is in rep- 
resenting early critics like Spingarn and Hune- 
ker and facing them with latter-day critics. To 
pick up occasionally and read, it has the interest 
of six or eight beautifully rounded statements— 
notably those of Trilling, Brooks, Burke, Wil- 
son, Moore, Dewy, Farrell, Constance Rourke, 
Ransom, and Winters. But though one has these 
texts, he misses the chapter and the verse. Rep- 
resenting Edmund Wilson, say, by “The His- 
torical Interpretation of Literature” is a good 
beginning, but one that should certainly be 
supplemented by the essay on Proust or Dickens 
or Joyce. In order to arrive at such a representa- 
tion, most readers would be prepared to sacrifice 
the credos of William Cary Brownell, Stuart 
Sherman, and a round number of others. The 
book is historical beyond the necessities of the 
case, in that it shows little or no confidence in 
present perspectives—accepts, instead, each 
decade’s evaluation of itself, and with perhaps 
too strict a sense of generosity accords each 
decade about the same number of pages. 

With Mr. Aldridge’s book one has fewer res- 
ervations as to its adequacy as a text for criti- 
cism of fiction courses or a collateral text in 
modern fiction courses. After a general section 
intended to define the approach, he manages to 
display a significant group of critics at work on 
individual writers and specific problems. Mr. 
Aldridge has done well in the difficult assign- 
ment: his own bias is formalist, yet he recog- 
nizes that critics “whose interests are more in 
sociology than in art” have “given us just about 


everything we know about the novels of Fitz- 
gerald, Dos Passos, Crane, Anderson, Lawrence, 
Wolfe, Dreiser, and Farrell.’’ His consequent 
choices among formalist and sociological critics 
are scrupulous and representative, though some 
of the critics cross the line they are ordinarily 
thought to represent. 

The general section employs essays by Percy 
Lubbock, Allen Tate, Joseph Frank, and two by 
Mark Shorer. A section on “Studies in the 
Method of Meaning” represents not only critics 
like Leavis on Conrad and Wilson on Joyce but 
such happy choices as Norton Girault on War- 
ren and Ray B. West, Jr., on Katherine Anne 
Porter’s Flowering Judas. This is a commend- 
able beginning, and in “The Mode of the Novel- 
ist”? Mr. Aldridge continues by giving us Zabel 
on Conrad and Graham Greene, Trilling on An- 
derson, Beach on Farrell, Austin Warren on For- 
ster, Daiches on Virginia Woolf, Cowley on 
naturalism and on Faulkner, and Mizener on 
Fitzgerald. 

While one sympathizes with Mr. Glicksberg’s 
concern with presenting the stance of each crit- 
ic, one feels at this late date that the poses are 
familiar, and follows with more interest, like 
Mr. Aldrich, the particularity of their postures 
in action. 

James HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
PAUL CLAUDEL AND ANDRE GIDE. 
Translated by JoHN RussELL. Pantheon. Pp. 
299. $4.00. 


Literary correspondence of a kind to send 
readers at once to the works of two writers who 
are among the most influential in contemporary 
French literature. Gide and Claudel are exact 
opposites as men and as thinkers. Claudel is 
virile in appearance and in temperament, father 
of a large family, a vigorous Catholic serene in 
his faith, who writes from the midst of world af- 
fairs in which he represents his country as a con- 
sul in several foreign lands. Gide, though less re- 
clusive in his early years than later, is an intro- 
vert, an agnostic, a man torn psychologically 
and spiritually. From their letters emerge fasci- 
nating self-portraits, discussion of works in 
progress, and the literary activities of their con- 
temporaries. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES: 
SLAVES OF PASSION. By Lity B. 
CAMPBELL. Barnes & Noble. $7.50. 


In three parts: “I. The Purpose and Method 
of Tragedy”: the purposes to be served by 
literature as Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
thought of such purposes; “II. Moral Philoso- 
phy in Shakespeare’s Day”: how the passions 
were understood and why they were the pivotal 
point for discussion; “III. Mirrors of Passion’’: 
the embodiment of passion in four great tragic 
heroes of Shakespeare. Illustrated from old 
plates. 296 pages. 


FROM MAIN STREET TO STOCKHOLM: 
LETTERS OF SINCLAIR LEWIS. 1919- 
1930. Edited with Introduction by Harrt- 
son SmitTH. Harcourt. $5.00. 


Intimate letters written by Lewis to his pub- 
lisher, Harcourt, Brace and Company and let- 
ters from Harcourt to him. Lewis was writing 
Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Elmer Gantry, and Dods- 
worth. He discussed the choice of titles, the 
character and theme developments, and money. 
A few brave, rather sad letters from his first 
wife are included and also mention of his meet- 
ing with Dorothy Thompson, his divorce, and 
remarriage. Lewis’ development, his progress, 
and his keen interest in the ideas of each novel 
are quite thrilling. He changed publishers in 
1930. 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN LITER- 

ARY THOUGHT. By Ron W. Horton and 

_ HerBert W. Epwaros. (“Appleton-Century 

Handbooks of Literature.”’) Appleton-Cen- 
tury. Pp. 425. $3.00. 


Most writers have been influenced by the 
social milieu in which they worked, Horton and 
Edwards say. They admit that the idealism 
which Turner saw resulting from the frontier 
and the drive of self-interest which Beard saw 
dominating all of us are the large influences 
upon American authors. They also see a number 
of more particular forces, such as Puritanism, 
Enlightenment in the colonies, evolution and 
pragmatism, imperialism and isolation, and a 
dozen more. Solid but rewarding. 


AMERICAN NON-FICTION. By May Brop- 
BECK, JAMES GRAy, and WALTER METZGER. 
Regnery. (“20th Century Literature in 
America.’’) $3.00. 


The authors contribute one chapter each, 
respectively, “Philosophy in America: 1900- 
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1950,” “The Journalist as Literary Man,” and 
“American Social Thought in the Twentieth 
Century.” History, biography, and the essay 
receive very brief attention and science still less. 
There are many stimulating or provocative 
pronouncements. 


LANGUAGE AS GESTURE. By R. P. 
Brackmor. Harcourt. $5.75. 


Twenty-one essays, eight of them never be- 
fore published in book form, by a much-re- 
spected, rather difficult critic. The title essay 
probes for the emotional—moving—force in 
language, and two others deal with the job of 
criticism. All the rest are discussions of indi- 
vidual writers. 


WHO KILLED GRAMMAR? By Harry R. 
WarrFEL. University of Florida Press. Pp. 87. 
$2.50 (paper). 

Professor Warfel attacks chiefly Chapter 12 

of The English Language Arts and Charles C. 

Fries, whom he considers the father of present 

chaos in the teaching of the English language. 

Warfel’s view is that grammar—and school 

teaching of usage—should be based upon the 

written language; and that, since memorizing 
the huge number of proper usages would be too 
great a burden, students must learn theoretical 
grammar as a code of norms. He belittles Fries’s 
statistical American English Grammar and in 
general presents a priori argument. The writing 
is polemical—pamphleteering in the old sense. 
The price is unconscionable. 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY: 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. Edited by Raymon J. Drxon. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 1700. $35.00. 


All teachers of English certainly are familiar 
with older editions of this indispensable index. 
Title and first-line indexes are now combined 
and a subject index added. Comes down to 
December 31, 1950. 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN. By 
GERTRUDE Howett Harper. 
$3.50. 


An account of ten years’ experimental work 
done and conclusions reached in Hunter College 
Elementary School, New York City. The chil- 
dren were from five to fourteen years old. 


GROUP PROCESSES IN INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION. By Jean D. Grams. 
(“Intergroup Education Pamphlets.”) Na- 
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tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
(381 Fourth Ave., New York 16). Pp. 82. 
$0.25. 


A Stanford specialist in educational sociology 
discusses (1) the kinds of groups children and 
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young people form and what these groups mean 
to them; (2) the groups people are born into and 
what these mean to children and youth; and (3) 
how group learning and living and intergroup 
understanding can be guided in the classroom. 


Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


SIRONIA, TEXAS. By Manpison Cooper. 
Houghton. $10.00. 


Eight hundred thousand words in two vol- 
umes. It is the story of a small town: the half- 
dozen (or fewer) aristocratic families, their de- 
scendants, and the envious ‘‘lower class.’’ Tam, 
the hero—although there are many, many char- 
acters—is a member of the merchant class who 
falls in love with an old-family girl. The time is 
1900-1921. Much happens, as it does in a com- 
munity—the old families lose their distinction. 
Something of a Winesburg, Ohio, history. Dr. 
Kinsey would have found material here. There 
are colored people too, some of them with un- 
acknowledged aristocratic blood. The book is 
long; it has faults; it has everything—pathos, 
sex, satire, nobility, life. It could (perhaps) be 
the story of almost any community. 


GIVE US THIS VALLEY. By Tom Ham. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


A covered-wagon story of the early 1800’s, 
from Pennsylvania to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Georgia. A young couple with dreams of 
a home at journey’s end had a laborious ride, 
but they helped found a settlement, and others 
joined them. Good. 


KENTUCKY IS MY LAND. By JeEsse 
Stuart. Dutton. $2.75. 


The title poem is a six-page affirmation of 
state patriotism, sometimes sprawling and flat, 
sometimes lyrical. “The Ballad of Lonesome 
Waters” might well have been left in manu- 
script. The sixteen-line lyrics in “Songs for 
Naomi” (wife) and “Songs for My Daughter” 
are propositional but effective expressions of his 
affection and incidental revelation of his delight 
in mountain flowers and trees. 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME. By Gtapys 
Scumitt. Dial. $3.95. 


By the author of David the King. With wealth 
of detail and evidence of wide scholarship and 


research, Miss Schmitt has written an excellent 
tale of Rome of the third century. Emperor 
Decius, wishing to revive the glories of old 
Rome, instigated a persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Both Roman characters and Christian 
patriarchs are well portrayed. Literary Guild 
November choice. 


FABLES FOR OUR TIME AND FAMOUS 
POEMS. By James THurBER. Illustrated. 
Harper. $2.75. 


This book is a true Thurber, which means 
that it is a lot of fun. Each Fable has a moral. A 
new version of “Red Riding Hood” adds, 
“Moral: It is not so easy to fool little girls nowa- 
days as it used to be.” Famous poems include 
“Locksley Hall,” “Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night,” and others. Inimitable drawings. Real 
Thurber jacket, 8” by 9”. For young and old. 


GREAT ESCAPES. Selected and edited by 
Basti DAVENPoRT. Sloane. $5.00. 


Twenty-eight true short accounts of escapes, 
ranging from the twelfth century B.c. to the 
first World War and Dunkirk: The Holy Family 
from King Herod, the French Colonists from 
Indians as told by Carl Carmer, Napoleon 
after the Battle of Waterloo, Harvey Logan of 
Jesse James tradition, Winston Church from 
Pretoria. Quite exciting. 


LET THE BLACKBIRD SING: A NOVEL 
IN VERSE. By HELEN O. Bristot. Exposi- 
tion Press. $3.00. 


The story of an immigrant family told in 
rather free blank verse. Yusef, a humble Polish 
peasant boy, taught a blackbird to sing. The 
bird gave the boy a love for beautiful music, 
which freed his spirit from many frustrations. 
Symbolism is employed to suggest elevation of 
man’s spirit. Mrs. Bristol was born in Poland, 
was educated in the United States, and is a 
teacher of English in Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. Musical and very appealing. 271 
pages. 
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VET OTHER WATERS. By James T. Far- 
RELL. Vanguard. $3.75. 


Third volume in the Bernard Carr trilogy 
by the author of Studs Lonigan. In the disillu- 
sioned thirties Bernard was tempted by the 
Communist movement, as many of his literary 
friends were. He attended meetings, wrote 
books, had an “affair’’—but was a good son and 
husband. The busy years passed. At last he was 
convinced, “It’s a conspiracy against freedom, 
free thinking, free writing, against a free life. 
It’s a conspiracy against mankind.” Long, in- 
volved, with many characters. A thoughtful, 
convincing book. 


STEPHEN CRANE: AN OMNIBUS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by RoBERT 
Wooster STALLMAN. Knopf. $5.00. 


Included are The Red Badge of Courage, two 
novelettes, ten short stories, sixteen poems. In- 
troduction of some length. The contents are in 
seven groups—each group preceded by an in- 
troductory discussion. More than a hundred 
letters; seven hundred pages. 


THE DISGUISES OF LOVE. By Rosie Ma- 
CAULEY. Random House. $3.00. 


Howard Graeme, a middle-aged college 
teacher, suddenly becomes infatuated with a 
girl student. Eventually his wife hears of the 
affair, and his adolescent son knows something 
is wrong. Each tells his version of the situation. 
Naturally there are three viewpoints, each a 
mixture of truth and imagination. A psycho- 
logical study. An unexpected climax. 


STEAMBOAT GOTHIC. By Frances Par- 
KINSON KEyEs. Messner. $8.75. 


“Some of the men who’d traveled up and 
down the Mississippi in the golden days of 
steamboating thought there was nothing to 
equal those floating palaces. So they built 
houses that would resemble them—called them 
Steamboat Gothic.”’ This is the story of such a 
house and the four generations which it shel- 
tered. 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. By Tom 
Lea. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


By the author of The Brave Bulls, who says, 
“The essential material of this novel has been 
imbedding itself in my mind since I was a boy 
horse-back.”’ It is the country of the Southwest, 
Texas and New Mexico; time, about 1870; hero, 
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Martin Brady, who had lived in Mexico and 
knew the people and their traditions. There are 
many characters, an army post, Texas Rangers, 
rifle barrels, long knives, and bloody hands. Ad- 
ventures of other days. Literary Guild choice 
for December. 


LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. 
Edited by Kevin GurnacH and ALFRED 
Pavut Dorjaun. Longmans. Pp. 822. $5.00. 


The editors have tried to provide richer ac- 
quaintance with a limited number of authors 
rather than passing contact with a larger num- 
ber. Two plays of Plautus; sixty pages of 
Cicero, including letters, two orations, and sev- 
eral essays; twenty pages of Caesar; sixty of 
Horace, including thirty odes, five satires, and 
three epistles; two Eclogues, four Georgics, and 
seven books of the Aeneid, from Vergil—these 
statistics show something of the proportion of 
the book. The translators range from Dryden to 
the editors themselves. 


BRITISH POPULAR BALLADS. Edited by 
J. E Housman. A CHAUCER SELEC- 
TION. Edited by L. J. Luovp. THE IDEA 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION: A SELEC- 
TION FROM THE WORKS OF NEW- 
MAN. Edited by Henry Tristram. AN- 
DREW MARVELL: A SELECTION. Fa- 
ited by Dennis Davison. THREE ELIZA- 
BETHAN PAMPHLETS. Edited by G. R. 
Hrpparp. ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Ed- 
ited by VIvIAN DE Sota Pinto. (“Life, Liter- 
ature, and Thought Library.’’) George G. 
Harap & Co., London. Distributed in the 
United States by Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Each $2.50. 


This British series, of which Vivian de Sola 
Pinto is the general editor, tries to break away 
from the usual annotated editions of English 
classics “‘to provide a series of books illustrating 
some of the chief developments in English 
civilization since the Middle Ages.”’ Fach has an 
introduction of from 30 to 60 pages intended to 
“relate the author to the main currents of con- 
temporary life and thought” and from 150 to 
200 pages of text. The Three Elizabethan Pam- 
phlets offers Greene’s “Third and Last Part of 
Cony-Catching,”’ Nashe’s “Pierce Penilesse His 
Supplication to the Devil,” and Dekker’s 
Wonderful Year.” The biography volume pre- 
sents short biographies of eight interesting 
figures of that age, five of them by John Aubrey. 
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New Watt Map 


Literary - Pictorial 


UNITED STATES 


Size 64 X 44 inches 
By Dr. Henry J. Firley 


Price $13.25 to $21.00 
according to mounting 


MAP NUMBER Slal 


Where teachers of literature 
have seen this map the order 
response has been immediate! 


Published by 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235 Ravenswood «+ Chicago 40 


Modern criticism takes the leading 
role in the essays selected from the pa- 
pers delivered this year at the English 
Institute conference. 

The aesthetic theories and critical 
terms of Aristotle, including reinter- 
pretations of Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
and other works; the relation between 
music and painting and literature; the 
place of explication in the critical act— 
these are among the important subjects 
examined. $3.00 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights + N.Y. 


NCTE Junior Membership 


at $1.75 a year 


is Open to any of your students not teaching 
more than half time 


Privileges: 


Any one of the Council magazines for a full year 
(even if this runs past graduation) 


Members’ heavy discounts on publications and re- 


cordings 


For any ‘‘methods’’ course: the magazine and The English Language Arts 
(at members’ price) cost only $4.00 and make a capital text. 


Send for enrollment blank 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 WEST 68TH STREET 


CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 


Essays, 
Edited 
{ 
any 1957 by 
Alou S. Downer : 
; 
= 
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W. R. POIRIER 
J. B. LUDWIG A 1953 Publication 


Stories: British and American 


For a change — 


e A minimum of editorial comment that never hampers the 
student or ties him to rigid interpretations. 


@ Many stories by outstanding young writers of the 40's 
and 50’s whose works have never before appeared in a 
college anthology. 


@ Stories paired to show varying techniques, methods, and 
intentions. 


@ Material arranged to reflect the historical development 
and increased complexity of the short story form. 


FOERSTER 
Shorter Edition of CHARVAT 


American Poetry and Prose 


This volume, a shorter edition of a national favorite, empha- 
sizes the “‘major’’ literary figures. It is divided into four 
parts: 1) Puritanism and Rationalism, 2) The Romantic Move- 
ment, 3) Realism and Naturalism, 4) The Twentieth Century. 
In selecting materials from the complete edition, the editors 
have devoted proportionally more space to nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century figures. The Bibliography and reading list 
cover significant biographies and critica] studies published 
since the 3rd edition of American Poetry and Prose. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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CORRECT WRITING form B 


By EDWIN M. EVERETT, MARIE DUMAS, 
CHARLES WALL, University of Georgia 


A revision and enlargement of the authors’ 
earlier Workbook for Correct Writing 


253 pages. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR GOOD 
WRITING 


By ALBERT L. WALKER, KEITH G. HUNTRESS, ROBERT B. ORLOVICH, 
Iowa State College; BARRISS MILLS, Purdue University 


| 381 pages. 
EFFICIENT READING 


By JAMES I. BROWN, University of Minnesota 


NINE SHORT NOVELS 


Edited by RICHARD M. LUDWIG, Princeton University, and 
MARVIN B. PERRY, JR., Washington and Lee University 


FIFTEEN STORIES 


Edited by HERBERT BARROWS, University of Michigan 
| 222 pages. 


THE WRITER’S ART, A Collection of 


Short Stories 


Edited by WALLACE E. STEGNER, RICHARD P. SCOWCROFT, and 
BORIS ILYIN, Stanford University 


368 pages. $3.00 


Saves OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home OFFice: BOSTON 


| 
| 
82.25 
301 pages. $2.75 
622 pages. $4.00 


